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INTRODUCTION. 

1. The beautiful art of glass-painting is not only 
restored, in our day, to the perfect fulness of its 
ancient splendour, but also has acquired, through 
the giant strides of the science of chemistry, and 
the great progress latterly made in the arts of 
design, an amount of technical and eesthetical 
power, far exceeding whatever could formerly be 
called to its aid. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, however, the 
art has not yet reached that wide state of diffusion 
which, from the exquisite effects it is capable of 
producing, it deserves, and which it attained in 
the olden time, even with its then more limited 
capabilities. 

2. This circumscribed use of glass-painting can 
scarcely be accounted for by a comparison of the 
religious circumstances of our age with those of 
the past, or on the supposition that this art, 
confining itself exclusively to exh\b\t,\oxv \xv *&&&«&> 
edifices, had therefore been \osto wcosw\% ^^ 
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frivolous tastes which at present prevail. On 
the contrary, the works of the finest masters of 
the art have shown that the wonderful effects of 
glass-painting may 'be brought into use for other 
purposes than the service of the Church, and may 
be made to satisfy not less the worldly demands 
of our generation, than the more devotional 
feelings of the middle ages. 

The obstacles which, on the revival of the art, 
have interposed to check its further extension, 
and therefore to diminish also the general demand 
for its productions, are much rather to be atari-* 
buted to those in whose hands it rests, than to 
any thing properly belonging to itself; they 
originate, in fact, less in the art than with the 
artists. 

3. One of the principal causes of the earlier 
decay of glass-painting was, that its rules being 
based so entirely upon empirical principles, those 
who practised it were accustomed to consider the 
knowledge they had acquired in the thorny path 
of tedious and long -continued experiment, as 
their most valuable personal property, forming at 
once the means of their subsistence, and the foun- 
dation of their future artistical fame. They there- 
fore not only kept the information they had 
gained profoundly secret during their lives, but 
even carried it with them to their graves, in pre- 
ference to leaving it behind them to be made use 
of by their scholars. 
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This easily intelligible, but not on that account 
the less reprehensible egotism,— this avarice for 
artistical monopoly, also operates in some measure 
to damp the speculative ardour of the present 
day, and constitutes, in fact, the primitive cause 
of the evil of which we complain. 

On the other hand, the most conducive element 
towards the full and free development of power 
generally, and particularly of artistical talent, is 
competition* It multiplies production, invites 
public judgment and comparison, and calls forth 
a laudable emulation, tending, in return, not only 
to promote the excellence of the works produced, 
but, by aiming at popularity, also to create an 
ever new demand for their increase and multi- 
plication. 

4. The directions which form the principal 
part, of the following pages have already been 
published at different times, in earlier communi- 
cations of the same author scattered through 
German scientific periodicals, but have now been 
collected, enlarged, improved, and remodelled 
into the present form, in the hope that their 
more general circulation may put into the pos- 
session of the many that information which was 
formerly jealously guarded by the initiated few, 
and thereby such a general interest may be pro- 
moted as cannot fail to be beneficial to the art. 

The recipes have been carefully selected^ «cA. 
their correctness and efficacy ptONedi \rj tcssck^ 
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years* practice ; and it has been endeavoured to 
make them so easy of comprehension, that neither" 
those unacquainted with chemistry shall fail in 
their preparation, nor those unpractised in the 
art go astray in their application. 

5. In the classification of the pigments into 
Fused and Mixed Colours, (understanding by the 
first all those which are fused into a glaze together 
with the flux before laid on, and by the second 
all colouring bodies burnt into the glass without 
such previous process, whether requiring the help 
of a flux or not,) the theory given by the Author 
in his late work on the ( History of Glass Paint- 
ing ' has been adhered to. This division has the 
advantage of avoiding those errors which had 
their origin in the early homonymic of flux, for 
the oxide previously melted with the flux, and 
for the fluxing medium itself. 

It is hoped that these few pages may be the 
means of prompting, not only artists by pro- 
fession, but also amateurs, to such an increased 
and successful exercise of the art, as may tend 
to show forth its beauties and capabilities to the 
world in a more general and extended manner 
than heretofore. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE PIGMENTS AND FLUXES; AND THE 
METHODS OF PREPARING THEM. 

6. Glass painting or staining* may be 
defined to mean, the art of painting on trans- 
parent glass (either colourless or already coloured 
in the process of its manufacture) with vitrescible 
metallic colours, which are afterwards burnt into 
the surface of the glass on which they are laid, 
leaving it more or less transparent. 

7. All colours used in glass-painting are oxides 
of metals, or other metallic combinations. 

They may be divided into two principal classes — 
1. Those whose colouring base, of the oxide, 
is laid upon the glass simply in its 
original combination with an earthy . 
vehicle. 

* The words 'painting' and 'staining' seem to be used in 
English synonymously with reference to this art. The former of 
these has been adhered to throughout this Work, not only because 
it is more in accordance with the German expression, but because 
it appears more calculated to secure to this species of decoration a 
place (which it decidedly deserves) among the fine arts ; whereas, 
the word ttaining might simply mean the colouring v& ^u&^^Sfe- 
out any reference to design. — Ta. 
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2. Those whose colouring base, or the oxide, 
must be made to adhere by the help of 
a glassy body, — namely, the flux. 

8. The colours which require a flux may be 
divided again into — 

1. Those in which the oxide unchanged, but 

only mixed with the flux, is attached to 
the glass. 

2. Those in which the oxide requires to be 

vitrified, by previous fusion with the 
flux, before it is laid on the glass. 
The last may be called Fused Colours, all others 
Mixed Colours. 

9. The classification above given may be made 
clearer by the following explanatory remarks. 

Glass-painting is distinguished especially from 
other illuminating processes, in that the colours 
and the foundation on which they are laid must, 
in this art, be fused together in the kiln. 

Now, some few colours combine with the surface 
of the glass, at the temperature of fusion, without 
further previous preparation than the simple lay- 
ing on ; wherefore these give to the glass only a 
colouring cementation or stain. 

Others, on the contrary, in consequence of their 
peculiar nature, can only be made to combine 
with the glass, by fusing them, upon its surface, 
into another thin sheet or layer of coloured glass. 

This is done by means of the flux, a vitreous 
compound; which fuses more easily (i. e. at a 
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lower temperature) than the foundation, the glass 
plate. * 

10. The flux may be used in two wiays. With 
some colours it may be simply mixed before they 
are laid on, so as to combine, at the temperature 
of fusion, with their oxides, and to unite these 
again with the surface of the glass ; but in other 
cases the flux must, before painting, have entered 
into a chemical combination with the oxides, i. e. 
must have been fused together with them into 
what may be called a Fused Colour, which latter, 
after being pulverized, serves as a pigment. 

This process is rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of fusion of certain oxides, 
which, in order to combine with the flux, and to 
acquire the intended shades of colour, require a 
greater degree of heat than could be made use of 
in burning the colours upon the glass, without 
endangering the success of the operation. 

From this description of the nature of the 
colours and the manner of their combination with 
the glass, we will now pass on to the practical 
directions for their preparation and use ; in 
assurance that the foregoing will not only prevent 
erroneous notions being formed of the nature 
of the different elements entering into the opera- 
tions, but may tend to the perfect understanding 
and successful practice of the directions given. 

Those for white and black pigments are given 
first, the others follow in otdet. 
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I. WHITE. — FUSED COLOUR. 

11. Two parts of bone glass,* with one part 
minium, or red lead, are to be mixed together and 
melted in a covered Hessian crucible placed in a 
wind furnace. The mixture is then to be poured 
out into a flat vessel containing pure cold water, 
and, when cooled, is to be ground with a glass 
muller on a table of thick sheet glass. 

MIXED COLOURS. 

12. One part of bones calcined to whiteness, 
with two parts of flux, ground together on a glass 
plate. 

Flux. Glass of lead (flint glass) .f 

13. One part white oxide of tin, with two parts 
of flux, ground as before. 

Flux. Lead glass. 

14. Preparation of the oxide of tin. — Melt in a 
covered crucible one part of pure tin cuttings. 
When in fusion, add two parts of nitre and 
stir well the mixture with an iron rod. The 
crucible is then to be again covered, placed in 
burning charcoal, and the mixture occasionally 
stirred as before from time to time, until it begins 

* Made by fluxing together eight or ten parts of calcined bones 
(bone ash), and eight of red lead, with about 80 of white glass. 

f German Bleiglas. This, however, contains more lead than 
exists in our English flint-glass: a recipe for it, in one of the 
German Encyclopaedias, is 15 parts dross of lead, and 12 parts 
common glass frit. The ordinary flint-glass may be made to serve 
by adding minium to it, and trials will show the best pro- 
portions. See Art. 88. 
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to get white on the top. Continue the stirring a 
little longer, then pour the mass out of the cru- 
cible into an agate mortar and let it cool. It is 
then to be pulverized, boiled in water^ and after- 
wards dried. 

II. BLACK. — MIXED COLOURS. 

15. Two parts oxide of copper (prepared by 
heating nitrate of copper to redness), and one 
part flux. 

Flux* Equal parts of crystallized borax, mi- 
nium, and pounded glass, are to be mixed 
and melted in a crucible for about an 
hour or an hour and a half, in a wind 
furnace, then to be poured in a vessel of 
water, afterwards dried, and powdered on a 
glass plate. 

16. Some oxide of iron, or of manganese, added 
to the former, gives that brownish tone of colour 
which was so peculiar to the ancient glass-paint- 
ings. 

17-. One part black protoxide of iron, (prepared 
by mixing red oxide of iron with olive oil to a 
moist powder, and afterwards heating the mixture 
in a crucible till the oil is evaporated,) one part of 
protoxide of copper, (prepared by submitting 
green carbonate of copper to a red heat, and 
washing it in water,) and two and a quarter parts 
flux. 

Flux. Two parts lead glass, gro\iw& \» ^ 

A 5 
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proper degree of fineness on a copper 
plate, or colour stone, with water, and one- 
fourth of a part gum-arabic. The latter to 
be added after the pigment is mixed with 
the glass. All are then to be ground as 
delicately as possible together. 

18. One part oxide of cobalt, one part oxide of 
manganese, one part copper ashes,* and one part 
iron scale from a smith's forge, mixed together 
and heated, at first gently, but afterwards with 
a very strong heat, until the mixture runs freely. 
It is then to be poured into water, and, when cold, 
pulverized, mixed with twelve parts of flux, and 
ground fine. 

Flux. One part pure white sand, and three 
parts litharge, are to be melted together 
till they flow freely, and then poured out 
on to a warm marble plate, or into an iron 
mortar ; when cold, to be pounded fine and 
washed out with water, in order to remove 
any reduced lead which may be present. 

19. Two parts black protoxide of iron, with 
two and a quarter parts of the flux described in 
Art. 17? and treated in the same manner. 

20. One part iron smithy scales, three parts 
oxide of copper, and four parts calcined antimony, 
treated as in No. 18, and ground with three parts 
of flux. 

* An oxide or dross of copper of a coarse kind, known to the 
smelters. 
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Flux. One part of sand, and three parts 
litharge, treated as in No. 18, and ground 
fine with Okie-third borax. The borax 
must be prepared in the following manlier: 
a crucible^ is to be half-filled with it* and 
put in burning charcoal until the borax 
becomes spongy, or is calcined. It is then 
to be thrown into another crucible and 
melted in a strong fire to a clear flowing 
mass, which is to be poured into cold 
water, and, when cold, ground fine. 

21. One part of purple (see its preparation 
further on), three parts oxide of cobalt, three parts 
iron smithy scales, six parts calcined antimony, 
and three parts copper smalt,* treated as in 
No. 18, and mixed with three parts of flux. 

Flux. One part sand, and two and three- 
quarter parts litharge, are to be treated as 
in No, 18, and ground fine with three- 
eighths of a part of borax prepared as 
above described. 

22. Treat three parts oxide of cobalt, three 
parts oxide of copper, three parts iron smithy 
scales, and four parts antimony, with three parts 
of flux, as described in Nos. 18, 20, and 21. 

Flux. One part sand, two parts litharge, and 
one-fourth part borax, treated as described 
in No. 20. 

23. Two parts black oxide of copper, with two 

* Copper Oxide fused With glass and ^rovnA. 
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and a quarter parts of the* flux described in No. 17, 
and used in the same manner. 

24. A beautiful blue-black may be obtained by 
adding a small part of oxide of cobalt to the pig- 
ments in either Nos. 17, 19, or 23. 

25. A black inclining to brown is produced by 
a similar addition of oxide of manganese. 

26. Dull or dead black, for distances, is pro- 
cured from one part of copper smalt and one part 
crude antimony * calcined (but not so far as to lose 
its blackness), ground together. Or, 

27. One part copper smalt, and one part un- 
calcined oxide of manganese, treated as before. 

Or, 

28. One part purple, one part oxide of cobalt, 

and one part oxide of manganese, ground fine 
together* 



III. RED. — FUSED COLOURS. 

09. One part oxide of iron, (obtained by heating 
.dean iron nails red-hot, dissolving them in nitric 
acid, evaporating the solution slowly by a gentle 
.fire, and roasting the residuum,) three parts flux, 
(consisting of one part sand, one part litharge,t 

* The common ore of antimony ; the sulphuret. 

f Note. — It may be understood here, once for all, that where 
sand and litharge are used as flux, as directed in Arts. 32, 36, 40, 
and 73, both these ingredients must be pounded together, melted 
in a crucible by a strong fire, poured into an iron mortar, 
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and one-fourth part borax glass*), well fused 
together, until a glass rod, with which the mass 
is to be stirred, draws fine and clear threads from 
it ; then the crucible, with its contents in it, is to 
be thrown into water* and when cool, the pigment 
may be separated, pulverized in an agate mortar, 
and ground fine on a grass plate. 

30. One part oxide of manganese with eight 
parts of flux (one drachm of sand, and three 
drachms litharge), melted together and treated as 
above* 

MIXED COLOURS. 

31. One part sulphate of iron, free from copper, 
Or oxide of iron precipitated from the sulphate, 
more or less heated, with two to three parts flux 
ground together, give all shades from a light red 
to a bliieish violet. 

Flux. Six parts white silicious sand washed 
and calcined, four to five parts yellow 
oxide of lead, and two to three parts sub- 



pounded line when cold, and finally washed out with water, before 
they are added to the pigment. 

But where sand, litharge, and borax glass are indicated for flux, 
as in Nos. 42, 69, 78, and 84, the sand and litharge are, as above 
directed, to be melted and pulverized by themselves, but the borax 
glass is only to be ground with this latter powder* and not again 
melted with it. 

This remark will save the trouble of repeating the same direc- 
tions in the above-mentioned articles. > 

* German Boraxglas, fused borax. 
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oxide of bismuth (made from the nitrate) 
finely powdered, and intimately mixed 
in a porcelain mortar: the mass may 
then be thrown into a covered crucible 
previously brought to a red heat, and 
stirred frequently with a steel rod until 
it flows freely. It is afterwards to be 
poured into water, then dried, powdered, 
and passed through a fine sieve. 

32. Common red is given by one part of sul- 
phate of iron heated by a strong fire, washed four 
or six times in hot water, dried, and finely ground 
on a glass plate, with three parts of flux. 

Flux. One drachm of sand, and three drachms 
of litharge. 

33. In order to give a fixedness to the colcothar, 
or crocus martis,* which otherwise is very fugitive, 
it is proper to calcine it with fine white sea-salt, 
previously brought to a half-glowing heat in a 
covered crucible ; equal parts of each are then to 
be ground well together in an agate or glass 
mortar; a crucible is to be filled with the com- 
position, and kept for two hours in an increasing 
fire till it is surrounded with burning coals on all 
sides ; it may then be removed, the mass cooled, 
pounded perfectly fine, and washed three or four 
times with hot water, stirring it carefully each 
time with a glass tube, in order to wash the salt 
entirely away.. When the water no longer takes 

* Yellow or reddish oxide of iron. 
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a red tinge, it is to be poured carefully off, the 
mixture again washed with cold water, dried, and 
ground with one part of the before-mentioned flux 
for use. For greater certainty the sea-salt may, 
previous to using, be dissolved, filtered, and re- 
covered by evaporation of the water. Lastly, it is 
particularly to be advised to employ in the whole 
process, crucibles which have not previously been 
used. 

34. Equal parts of yellow oxide of iron (iron 
ochre), yellow oxide of lead or lead glass, glass of 
antimony, sulphuret of copper, and sulphuret of 
silver, ground fine together with water, and laid 
on the glass without the addition of any flux. 

35. One part of silver which contains copper 
(as for example, that of which the German small 
coin is made), with two parts of raw antimony 
(sulphuret of antimony, the common ore), melted 
together, reduced to powder, and mixed with red 
oxide of iron or colcothar. This pigment also is 
used without flux, and is (as is the former) to be 
laid on in a tolerably thick layer, which will stain 
the surface of the glass red at the proper tem- 
perature of fusion. What remains on the surface 
afterwards may be removed with a spatula* 

36. One part silver, two parts red antimony, 
and one part sulphur, melted till clear; and mixed, 
for use, with two parts flux. 

Flux. One drachm sand, and two drachms 
litharge. 
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37. Two parts red oxide of iron* one part 
litharge, one part gum, one part lead glass, and 
six parts of best red chalk. 

The lead glass is first to be ground as fine as 
possible on a glass table, then the litharge, the 
gum, and the oxide of iron are to be added ; and 
after these are all properly mixed together* the 
pounded red chalk. The whole must now be 
gently ground and mixed in a tall glass, with as 
much water as will make it the consistence of thin 
syrup ; say four or five ounces. If the operation 
takes place in summer, the glass is to be put in 
the sun ; if in winter, in the warmth of a stove, 
and the fluid must be most carefully preserved 
from all dust, yet without preventing evaporation 
by close covering. This is best done by inverting 
a glass bell over it, on whose sides the moisture 
will collect and flow away. The fluid must remain 
still three days ; all the thick matter will sink and 
adhere to the bottom of the glass, while the liquid 
shows itself above on the sides in transparent 
rings of a beautiful red colour. It is now to be 
carefully poured off, more water added, as before, 
and the operation repeated as long as any colour 
can be obtained from the sediment. The colour 
is then to be dried in a glass colour-dish by the 
help of a gentle heat (best by placing it in the 
sun), and carefully preserved. While it is yet in 
a fluid state or moist, it always appears more lively 
and clear than when quite dry. In the latter state 
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it is to be used like gamboge, but without grind- 
ing, which would destroy its transparency and 
beauty. If properly prepared and used, however, 
this colour excels in both these qualities the most 
beautiful red of the ancients. 

38. Brick-red is given by one part oxide of 
iron, and twelve parts ochre yellow (prepared from 
one part oxide of iron, produced from the sul- 
phate, and one part oxide of zinc), mixed with five 
parts flux* 

Flux. One part sand, three parts minium, and 
one -eighth part calcined borax; finely 
ground, mixed, melted, and thrown into 
Water, dried and pounded, as described in 
No. 31. 

39. Flesh-red is obtained by melting sulphate 
of iron and alum, in a coarsely powdered state, 
and increasing the heat till the appearance of the 
desired colour. The residuum is to be washed 
with hot water, and one to two parts of flux added 
thereto. 

Flux. Six parts white sand, washed and heated 
to redness, four parts yellow oxide of lead, 
one part borax glass, and one part salt- 
petre, treated as in Art. 31* 

40. For dull or dark red, one part of prepared 
blood-stone * is to be pounded and ground on a 
glass plate, with three parts of flux. 

* Hematite. The kidney iron ore oi CrcsctaeftAsA. 
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Flux. One drachm sand, and two drachms 
litharge. 

41. Purple, gold-purple, purple of Cassius, is 
obtained by precipitation from a solution of 
chloride of gold, by means of a solution of proto- 
muriate of tin. It receives, according to the 
greater or less quantity of tin in the mixture, and 
the lower or higher degree of oxidation of the 
solution, either a beautiful red colour of various 
shades, as scarlet, carmine red, rose colour, flesh 
colour, &c, or a violet or brown. 

It is to be mixed for use with four parts of 
flux. 

Flux. One part of silica in powder (made by 
calcining the purest flint three or four times 
in a crucible, washing it every time in pure 
water, then powdering it in a porcelain 
mortar, and sifting it through a fine sieve), 
one and a quarter part borax glass, and five- 
eighths of a part minium* melted together, 
and finely powdered. 

42. Dissolve one part of thin-beaten gold in 
nitro-muriatic acid, or aqua regia, pour the solu- 
tion into a glass, and dilute it with fifteen parts 
rain-water. Throw in one and a half part of pure 
tin cuttings, which have been dissolved in muriatic 
acid, and allowed to get cool.* While this is 
being added to the gold solution, the liquor must 

* Literally from the original ; probably it is this quantity of the 
muriate thus formed which is to be poured into the gold liquor. 
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be continually stirred. After the mixture has 
stood quietly a quarter of an hour, half a part of 
clear urine is to be added, and all well stirred 
together. In about two hours the supernatant 
fluid is to be poured from the purple pigment, 
which will be found precipitated, and which is to 
be well washed out. When perfectly dried, put 
it in a flat porcelain vessel, lay a piece of paper 
upon it, and place it on burning charcoal till the 
paper is charred. 

The purple pigment must be used with twelve 
parts of flux. 

Ffax. One part sand, two parts litharge, and 
three-fourths of a part borax glass. 

43. Dissolve gold * in aqua regia. If the gold 
has been alloyed with silver, the solution must be 
poured off from the chloride of silver, which 
separates itself. The precipitate must be washed 
with some distilled water, and this latter added 
to the solution, which must then, unfiltered, 
be evaporated by a moderate heat until a thick 
crystalline saline skin is formed, under which, by 
inclining the vessel to one side, only a little of the 
red solution will be found liquid. The mass is 
now allowed to get cool, whereby it becomes 
thoroughly hard; it must be dissolved without 
delay in ten times its weight of water, and filtered, 
by which a small quantity of reduced gold is left 
behind. In order to cleanse the filter, a small 
* The German gold coina tie tSVoytA. ^tik &a«t. 
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quantity of water must be reserved out of the 
prescribed weight, and afterwards this must be 
added to the solution. 

For the preparation of the tin liquor, the crys- 
tallized salt of tin * will answer very well ; if it is 
moist, it must be dried by pressing it between 
unsized paper, t One part of the salt is to be 
dissolved in four parts of distilled water, the 
solution filtered, and used immediately after its 
preparation, as after a time it would become turbid 
by attracting oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
would deposit oxide of tin in a white powder. 

Further, dissolve one part of gum-arabic in 
three parts of hot distilled water, and filter it 
through gray blotting paper, which must be of a 
loose texture, or the gummy fluid will not pass 
through it freely. 

Having now prepared the threg fluids in the 
above-mentioned manner, mix three ounces of 
distilled water with twenty-eight grains of the 
gum solution, stir it carefully, and introduce 
fourteen grains of the tin solution. Rinse out the 
vessel in which the latter was weighed with a little 
water; weigh twenty-three grains of the gold 
solution and add it to the previous mixture, 
rinsing out the vessel again, but this time, instead 
of clear water, a portion of the compounded 
mixture is to be used for the purpose. The 

* The muriate. 
f DrucJtpapier, printing paper, which in Germany is unsized. 
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colour which arises during the mixing of the 
fluids is a fiery red brown, but changes when 
burnt in upon the glass into the most beautiful 
purple red. 

The colour may possibly be somewhat altered 
by the action of the acid liberated by the formation 
of the purple precipitate in the fluid ; but this is 
obviated by diluting it with twice its weight of 
water, dissolving ten grains of bi-carbonate of 
potash in the same, and then first mixing it with 
the above-mentioned mixture of the gum and tin 
solutions;. 

In order to separate the purple, whose precipi- 
tation is at present hindered by the gum, spirit of 
wine i? to be added to the mixture until it appears 
very turbid: for this purpose, about double its. 
weight of 75 per cent, spirit is necessary, if the 
bi-carbonate of potash has been added, otherwise 
three times the weight. In the course of an hour, 
if the mixture has been occasionally stirred during 
the time, the purple falls down in red-brown 
flakes, and the fluid remains clear, or at least very 
little coloured. This must then be decanted, 
some more spirit of wine poured over the pre-, 
cipitate, and the whole dropped into a filter. It 
must afterwards be gently pressed out between 
blotting paper, the precipitate removed, and 
ground in a rubbing dish or. saucer, with weak 50 
per cent, spirit of wine, to a thin pulp, which is to 
be heated* three minutes in a suitable, ^^seak^rcA. 
* Kochen, — literacy, \>oile& ox ca&Yfcdu 
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then poured into a cylindrical glass. This opera-* 
tion is to be repeated, and the gum will then be 
all removed except a little harmless remnant, 
which is essential to be done. Should the 
purple fall slowly from the last solution, and 
exhibit an inclination to re-dissolve, or form a 
clear red sheet tight upon the bottom, a little 
more strong spirit of wine must be added after 
the water is poured off, so that the purple may be 
made to coagulate to a thicker consistency, and 
the last portion of fluid afterwards filtered away. 
The precipitate must, as before, along with the 
filter, be pressed between blotting paper, taken 
off with a blunt knife, and dried in a porcelain 
dish, whereby it becomes much reduced in size, 
and takes a perfectly dull colour. 

For use, the purple is to be levigated on a stone 
with water, until a clear deep-coloured thickish 
fluid is obtained. Two to six * parts of flux are 
then to be added, the levigation continued, and 
afterwards the whole dried in a porcelain dish. 
It may then be made fit for the pencil with 
thickened oil of turpentine, like other glass-paint- 
ing colours. 

Flux. Eight parts white silicious sand, washed 
and calcined, four parts borax glass, one 
part saltpetre, and one part white chalk : 
treat as in Art. 31. 

* For the reason of the indefinite proportions given here and in 
some other places, see Art. 88. 
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IV. BLUE. — FUSED COLOURS. 

44. Three parts oxide of cobalt, prepared in 
the following manner. Clean, roasted cobalt ore 
(zaffre) is to be dissolved in pure diluted nitric 
acid, at a gentle heat, until the solution is satura- 
ted; add water, precipitate the oxide with car- 
bonate of soda, and wash the precipitate with hot 
water. It is then to be dried, mixed with three 
times its weight of pure dry nitre, placed in a 
crucible, and ignited with live coals. When the 
slight decrepitation is over, the oxide of cobalt is 
to be heated to redness, washed out, and dried. 
Three parts of this must now be melted with two 
to five parts of flux (composed of* eight parts 
washed silicious sand, four to six parts borax 
glass, one to two parts nitre, and one part white 
chalk), melted in a strong fire for an hour and 
a half, and ground fine for use. 

45. If the cobalt ore can only be obtained raw, 
and it becomes necessary to roast it, the best 
Spanish or Swedish must be chosen, which may 
be tried by solution in nitric acid, diluted with 
two-thirds of water. The ore which gives the 
finest red colour in the solution is the best for 
the purpose, and should be chosen for the pre- 
paration of the colour. In order to free it from 
arsenic, it must be laid on and surrounded with 

* A misprint in the original alters the meaning of this passage ; 
but the sense given in the text ib e\i&eutVj V\& \tvxfc m. 
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charcoal on all sides, and burnt until the arsenic 
is deposited in white crystals on the walls and 
stones around, and the cobalt has attained a more 
metallic state and lustre. This operation, how- 
ever, it must be remarked, requires the greatest 
care and precaution, on account of the dangerous 
vapours which arise ; and if a place is not properly 
set apart for it, it should be performed in the 
open air. 

46. Another blue fused colour is given by one 
part oxide of cobalt, and four parts borax glass, 
melted by a strong fire for four hours. The 
difficulty of fusion of the cobalt requires that this 
colour should be ground, for use, with two parts 
of flux, obtained by melting together one part 
rock crystal, and one part borax glass, throwing 
them in water and grinding them fine. 

47. For dark blue, mix intimately four parts 
king's smalt, and about two and a half parts 
minium, in a porcelain mortar: set the mixture 
in a glazed crucible in a very strong fire, until 
perfectly clear glassy threads of a beautiful azure, 
blue can be drawn from the mass. It must then 
be taken out of the crucible with a hook, dropped 
into cfbld water, and afterwards dried and finely 
powdered for use. 

The proportion of minium must be varied 
according to the variable fusibility of the smalt 
which is used. 

48. One part black oxide of cobalt, six parts 
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powdered white glass, and two parts minium ; 
then two parts nitre ; treated as the foregoing. 

49. One part king's blue is to be melted with 
three parts borax glass, pounded, and then ground 
with two parts of flux of the same kind, and 
treated in the same manner as No. 46, 

50. Light blue is given by equal parts of best 
king's smalt, white glass (pounded in a bright 
iron or porcelain mortar and sifted), and minium, 
mixed and melted, as in No. 47. 

51. Two parts zaffre, eight parts finely pow- 
dered white glass, six parts nitre, and six parts 
minium, mixed, melted, and ground, as the pre- 
ceding. 



MIXED COLOURS. 

52. Let roasted cobalt (ore) stand quietly for 
two or three days in nitric acid, diluted with two- 
thirds of water, placing it from time to time in hot 
ashes. When the mixture has gradually become 
a clear and fine red colour, pour it very carefully 
off so as to avoid letting any of the sediment go 
over with it. To the latter may be added water 
and more nitric acid, to extract any more red 
colour which can be obtained from it. The 
several solutions are to be mixed together in a 
porcelain vessel. 

To six parts of this red solution add two parts 
of the whitest sea salt, purified as \>rev\<rosk^ 

B 
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described, and when the latter is dissolved, pour 
the fluid from the sediment (which is useless) 
into a porcelain vessel, and set it in hot ashes* 
Let it evaporate some hours, and as often as new 
sediment is formed, pour the fluid carefully away. 
Continue the heating of the latter, and stir it well, 
especially when it begins to thicken, with a glass 
rod, until at last it changes into a granulous salt 
of the most beautiful blue colour. This salt also 
is to be left an hour or two on the hot ashes, and 
is then to be put in the open air for a few days 
until it becomes crimson red. It is then to be 
replaced in the ashes, when it becomes blue, and 
again in the air, when it becomes red again, and 
this process is to be repeated until no more nitrous 
gas * is evolved when the salt is heated, and until 
a sample of it, placed in a small glass with a little 
water poured over it, becomes red in half an hour, 
without imparting its colour to the water. When 
this point is arrived at, wash the salt carefully out, 
dry the now deep red coloured pigment in a por- 
celain dish, in hot ashes, and bring it once more 
over glowing charcoal, where it changes into a 
beautiful constant blue. 

One part of this is to be mixed for use with two 
and a half parts of flux. 

Flux. One part rock crystal, and one part 
well fused borax glass, pounded together, 

* Salpeterdiintte, nitroui Tapomr. 
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malted, thrown into water, powdered in an 
iron mortar, and ground fine on a glass 
plate. 

V. YELLOW. — FUSED COLOURS, 

53. Jonquil yellow is obtained by melting 
together one part antimonie acid, two parts of 
a calcined mixture of equal parts tin and lead, 
one part carbonate of soda, and twenty-four parts 
of flux, composed of one part white silicious sand, 
washed and calcined, and three parts minium. 

54. For citron yellow, mix and melt together 
two parts sand and six parts litharge ; pour the 
mass into an iron mortar, and afterwards pound 
it fine. Then mix with it one part oxide of silver, 
and one-fourth part antimony ore (antimony of 
commerce), and grind the whole well together; 
melt by a strong fire in a Hessian crucible ; pour 
in cold water, and grind for use. 

MIXED COLOURS. 

55. Mix fine powdered antimony with one and 
a half times its weight of saltpetre, decrepitate the 
mass in a glowing crucible, and heat it to redness 
for a quarter of an hour; powder it when cold? 
find wash it with boiling water. The remaining 
white powder, which consists of the bi-antimoniate 
and bi-antimonite of potash, must be moderately 
heated in a crucible for an hour, with axv ^aak<$t 
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from that to a double weight of minium, and 
mixed with equal parts of flux for use. 

Flux. One part white silicious sand, washed 

and calcined, and three parts minium, 

ground together, and melted as in Art. 31 

56. Uranium ore must be broken to pieces and 

roasted, afterwards dissolved in nitric acid, the 

solution filtered, and the lead which may be 

present precipitated by dropping in sulphuric 

acid. The clear green solution must then be 

evaporated to dryness, and kept at a red heat 

until it is changed into a yellow saline mass. One 

part of the preparation so obtained is to be ground 

with three parts of flux. 

Flux. Four parts minium, and one part flint 
powder, melted together and pulverized. 
57* Cut one part of pure thin-beaten silver in 
pieces, and break one part raw antimony and one 
part of lump sulphur to powder. Cover the 
bottom of a crucible with these two last-mentioned 
substances, lay upon them a piece of the silver 
leaf, and repeat the operation till all is laid in. 
Place now the crucible in red-hot charcoal, and 
cover it with one piece of the same. As soon as 
the sulphur begins to burn, the mass is in fusion. 
It must then be thrown into clear water, dried, 
mixed with three parts of dark-burnt ochre, and 
pounded perfectly fine. 

* The pigment may be used without the addition 
^ Hi Bux or gom, and laid, to the thickness of the 
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back of a knife, on the reverse side of the glass. 

The superfluous quantity may be brushed off after 

burning. 

. 58. For a light yellow, proceed as in the former 

case, only using one part of ochre instead of 

three. 

The portion of the yellow colour described in 
the last article, which may remain after the 
burning, may be used again for colouring matter. 

59. The peculiar yellow of the ancient artists 
is obtained by the following process : 

Melt two parts of good sulphuret of antimony 
with one part of silver tolerably free from copper ; 
stir the mass together and pour it in a metallic 
mortar, pulverize the resulting sulphuret of an- 
timony and silver, when cold, in the same mortar, 
and preserve it in a stopped phial. From this 
bne part is to be taken, levigated with water on 
a copper table to the finest consistence, and mixed 
with four to seven parts of yellow ochre, twice 
heated to redness and washed in water, according 
to the proposed lighter or darker shade of the 
colour. Lay on as in No. 57« 

60. Chloride of silver, and three times its 
weight of burnt ferruginous clay (burnt clay out 
of a baking oven, previously pulverized and sifted), 
are to be levigated with water, and laid on as in 
Art. 57. 

61. One part sulphuret of silver, one part glass 
of antimony, and one part burnt ochre, gccwxA 
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fine as possible and treated in the foregoing 
manner. 

62. For orange, dissolve pure silver in ptire 
nitric acid, and precipitate it by banging a piece 
of polished tin or eopper plate in the solution* 
The flocculent precipitate is to be gathered toge- 
ther, trashed in warm water, and ground fine. 

One part of this to be mixed with one to twd 
part* of the red colour, No. 37. 

63, One part of silver in powder, precipitated 
from the solution of nitrate by a piece of thin 
«opper, must be washed in warm water, ground 
with one part red and one part yellow oxide of 
iron, and laid on as in No. 57* 

TI. OR^BN. — FUSED COLOURS, 

($4. One part green carbonate of copper, pre- 
pared by precipitating it from a solution of copper 
In nitric acid with carbonate of potash, and after- 
wards properly washing and drying the precipitate; 
four parts powdered white glass, and two parts 
miniuto, must be well mixed in a porcelain mortar, 
and exposed to a very strong fire in a glazed 
Crucible, until threads drawn out appear perfectly 
clear. It must then be taken out of the crucible 
*ith a hook, thrown into water, dried and pul- 
verized. 

65. Four parts oxide of copper, one part of 
antimonic acid, or antimoniate of potash, and six 
parts Sux (composed of six parts sand, four parte 
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yellow oxide of lead, one part borax glass, and 
one part nitre), to be melted together and ground 
fine. 

66. One part copper precipitate, (obtained by 
dissolving sulphate of copper in eight times its 
weight of boiling water, and precipitating the 
Copper by keeping a piece of polished iron in the 
solution for twenty-four hours, washing the preci- 
pitate with hot water and drying it,) four parts 
pulverised white glass, and two parts minium, 
treated as in No. 64. 

67- One part oxide of copper, ten parts anti- 
moniate Of potash, melted with thirty parts flux 
(viz. one part sand and three parts minium). 

68. One part borate of copper, (obtained by 
dissolving pure sulphate of copper in water, and 
precipitating it with a solution of borate of soda, 
washing and drying the precipitate,) three parts 
white powdered glass, and one part minium, 
mixed and treated as in No. 64. 



MIXED COLOURS. 

69. Dissolve three parts pure oxide of cobalt in 
nitric acid, and two parts tin chippings in muriatic 
acid ; both solutions are then to be thrown 
together into one glass, and precipitated with 
carbonate of potash. The precipitate must be 
collected on blotting paper, washed, dried, put in 
a muffle on a porcelain pot, and exposed fat *Sws&. 
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eight hotirs to a yellow heat, being frequently, 
stirred in the mean time. When cold, one part 
of this green is to be mixed with four parts flux* : 
Flux* One part sand, two parts litharge, and 
one part borax glass. > 

70. Equal parts of chromate of potash, and 
sulphur, are to be mixed and melted together in a. 
covered crucible. As soon as the mass flows, 
quietly, it is to be poured off and freed from the 
liver of sulphur which will have formed, by well 
washing with boiling water, when the oxide 
remains as a beautiful green pigment. This is to 
be collected on a filter, dried and ground fine- 
One part of it may be mixed for use with three 
parts flux, laid on and burnt in.* 

Flux. Four parts minium and one part flint 
powder, melted together to a perfectly 
transparent glass. 

71. One part of pure yellow chromate of potash 
ground together with three parts fine powdered 
quartz, laid on and burnt in. 

72. One part black oxide of manganese, and 
two parts cobalt or king's blue, mixed together 
and ground fine. 

73. Two parts pure oxide of cobalt, ground 
with one part flux. 

Flux. One drachm white sand, and two 
drachms litharge. 

* There is a misplacement of words in the original here, which 
creates some confusion. 
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Nos. 72 and 73 serve for green distances. 

VII. VIOLET. — FUSED COLOURS. 

74. Calcine best oxide of manganese in a 
potter's kiln with an equal quantity of saltpetre ; 
take one part of this, six parts white glass in 
powder, and two parts minium; mix and treat 
in the manner already explained, with the 
strongest melting fire* 

75. One part calcined oxide of manganese, one 
part zaffre, ten parts white glass powder, and four 
parts minium, treated as before. 

MtXED coloCrs. 

fti. Gold purple mixed with chloride of silver, 
in varying proportions as practice will direct. 
The latter must previously have been melted with 
ten times its weight of flux, prepared from three 
parts white quartz, washed and calcined, five parts 
calcined borax, and one part minium* The gold 
purple is to be mixed with this, and the whole 
ground together. 

The gold purple may be precipitated in combi- 
nation with the chloride of silver by the following 
process. Drop into a large quantity of water, 
first some solution of tin, then a little nitrate of 
silver, and lastly the gold solution, constantly 
stirring the mixture. The proper proportionate 
quantities of the three solutions must be ascer- 
tained by experiment. The precipitate must be 

B 5 
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mixed with about atr equal quantity, of father 
fnore, of the flux. 

Flux. Eight parts sand, four parts borax 

glass, one part nitre, and one part white 

chalk, treated as in No. 31. 

77. Gold purple ground together with three 
parts blue colour, and oxide of cobalt or king's 
smalt. This mixture gives the most beautiful 
violet colour, which may be made to assume 
different shades according to the greater or less 
quantity of purple, and the lighter or darker blue 
used. 

78. One pait purple, and six parts flux, ground 
together, give dark violet. 

Flux. One part sand, two parts litharge, and 
one-fourth of a part borax glass. 

79. Mix pure gold purple after precipitation 
and washing, but without previously drying it, 
with some flux* 

Flux. One part silicious sand, washed and 
calcined, and three parts minium, treated 
as in No. 31. 

VIII. tiRO^N. — FUSED COLOURS. 

80. One part oxide of manganese, and eight 
farts flux (from one drachm of sand, and three 
drachms of litharge melted together), pounded 
and ground fine. 

81. One part oxide of manganese, one-fourth 
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part blue of No. 52, and eight parts of the fore- 
going flux, used in the same way* 

82. Two parts gold yellow of No. 57, one part 
antimony, and three parts flux (prepared from 
one part sand, two parts lead, and one-fourth part 
borax, melted together), powdered and ground 
fine. 

MIXED COLOURS. 

83. Red oxide of iron, prepared by precipita* 
tion with carbonate of potash from pure sulphate 
of iron, and afterwards heating the precipitate to 
redness until it becomes a lively red colour. 

Flux. A quantity of lead glass equal to that 
of the oxide, and some gum water, ground 
on a glass table* 

84. Two parts oxide of iron, three parts oxidg 
tof manganese, and three parts gold yellow of 
No. 57, melted together, poured into water, and 
When cold, mixed with three parts flux. 

Flux. One part sand, two parts litharge, and 
one-fourth part borax glass. 

85 4 Red oxide of iron (hematite, red chalk, of 
batural iron rust), with oxide of manganese, or a 
small portion of sulphuret of antimony and silver^ 
or some oxide of silver, treated as in No. 83, serve 
the same purpose. 

86. Or, the sediment left in the preparation of 
the red colour may be laid on the glass without 
further preparation* 
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87- Lastly, seven parts gold yellow of No. 57, 
ground with one part oxide of manganese, without 
melting or adding any flux* 

(No* 81 gives sepia; 82, a yellow-brown.) 



GENERAL REMARKS UPON THE PREPARATION 
OF THE PIGMENTS AND FLUXES. 

88. As an essential addition to the foregoing, 
we may here give some few general directions 
respecting the preparation and combination of the 
pigments and fluxes, which could not well be in* 
serted in the recipes themselves. 

It is impossible to give any absolute or positive 
instructions for the proportionate quantities of 
the ingredients used in the pigments or fluxes. 
The determination of these must in a great mea- 
sure be left to the trials and experience of the 
artist. 

The same will apply also to the proportionate 
quantity of the flux to be used with the pigment, 
and to the quality of the flux also* 

89. The materials of the colours, as well. as of 
the fluxes, must be as good and as free from 
foreign ingredients as they can be obtained ; others- 
wise disadvantageous consequences for the beauty 
and durability of the painting are to be feared. 

90. When pigments, or fluxes, or both, $ure to 
be melted together, this must be done in strong 
Hessian crucibles, which are to be protected from 
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.the Action of the melting mass by covering them 
internally with a mixture of chalk in water. Or 
they may be glazed, which especially prevents the 
penetration of fused colours containing oxide of 
lead. To effect this latter object, the crucible is 
to be rinsed out with water, then covered on the 
inside with pulverized white glass, placed in the 
fire, and heated until the glaze adheres perfectly 
to its sides* 

91. For the operation of fusion in Hessian 
crucibles, it is necessary to use an ordinary wind 
or air furnace, furnished with a dome or cover 
having a draught-pipe* The inside is to be 
covered everywhere with fire-clay, to a thickness 
of three inches, and in the cover must be a door, 
or at least an opening, filled up with a clay 
stopper, by which the interior may be accessible, in 
order to lift off the cover of the crucible and to 
stir its contents with a polished glass rod* Upon 
the grate of this furnace must be laid a pot of clay, 
and upon this the crucible, which must be covered 
with an earthenware lid.* It may then be sur- 
rounded with wood charcoal. 

92. The ingredients of the pigments which are 
to be fused must previously, unless particularly 
directed otherwise, be ground to the finest powder 
on a thick glass plate with a glass muller, or, 
where specially indicated, upon a copper table with 
a steel muller, and not generally upon marble, 

* Thonacherben,— literally, a pot of clay. 
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porcelain, or substances containing lime, for these, 
by the process of rubbing, are liable to give off a 
portion of their material. The ingredients must 
be intimately mixed : the crucible is first (unless 
otherwise specified) to be brought to a red heat 
gradually, and the mixture then placed in it, but 
never in greater quantity than will three parts 
fill it. 

In like manner must the ingredients of the flux 
be treated, and also those of the pigments and 
flukes which have to be melted together to form a 
fused colour, provided that nothing appear in the 
recipes to render another mode of treatment 
necessary fof the particular case. 

The crucible must then, as a general rule, be 
kept some time at a moderate red heat, which 
is afterwards to be increased till the mass is per- 
fectly melted and runs freely, and till threads 
drawn from it with a polished steel rod appear 
pure and clear. It must then be poured into a 
dish of cold pure Water, afterwards dried, pul- 
verized, and treated according to the special 
directions. . 

93. The pigments and fluxes thus prepared are 
to be tested in the following manner*. Place a 
spacious crucible in a furnace in ah inclined 
position, and put in this strips of the same kind of 
glass which it is proposed to paint on, streaked 
with the colours which are to be used* These are 
to be exposed to a lively red heat in the crucible 
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tmtil they become weak and begin to bend, when 
they must be laid to cool on the top of the furnace 
of in the ash-pit, arid afterwards examined. 

Should the edges of the painted parts appear as 
if the colours had overrun their bounds, this is a 
sign of the super-saturation of the pigment with 
flux, and the latter must accordingly be reduced 
in quantity till the appearance is removed; other- 
wise the whole success of a glass-painting might be 
destroyed, for such easily fusible colours are apt 
to blend together when laid near each other. 

On the other hand, the dull appearance and 
rough feel of the colours betray a deficiency of 
flux, which must therefore be added in greater 
quantity. 

94. The various shades and transitions of the 
principal colours may be obtained* not only by the 
directions as to the materials and treatment given 
in the special recipes, but in more frequent cases 
and much more comprehensively* by certain mani- 
pulations which will be hereafter mentioned in the 
description of the manner of laying the pigments 
on the glass. 

» 

95. Independently of the fluxes named in the 
foregoing recipes for each special pigment, there 
are others which may serve for every colour, or at 
the most require a trifling variation in the peculiar 
proportions of the quantities of their ingredients. 
These proportions depend principally upon the 
greater or less fusibility of the pigment, and will 
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be easily discovered by the practised artist. Such 
a flux, for example, is four parts minium and one 
part powdered silica ; the latter obtained from the 
purest flint, free from calcareous specks, by heat- 
ing it to redness three or four times in a crucible, 
throwing it every time into water, and afterwards 
pounding it in a mortar* and sifting it through a 
fine sieve. This powder is to be mixed as inti- 
mately as possible with the minium, melted in a 
covered crucible, stirring the mass frequently with 
a glass rod, until it is transformed into a perfectly 
transparent yellow glass, the silica being entirely 
dissolved, and threads, drawn by way of test from 
the mass, being perfectly clear. It is then to be 
pressed out in water, dried and powdered, sifted 
through a fine sieve, and kept in closed bottles. 

Or one part rock crystal is to be pounded and 
melted by a strong fire, with one part of well- 
fused borax glass, and treated, when it shows the 
before-n&med signs of perfect fusion, in the fore- 
going manner. 

Or one part powdered white glass and two parts 
minium may be prepared in the same way. 

96. Besides the implements already named, the 
following are necessary for the manipulation of 
the processes for preparing the pigments and 
fluxes; namely, — coal-shovels, fire- hooks, cru- 
cible tongs, hooks of polished iron for drawing the 

* A porcelain mortar is mentioned) but this must be an over- 
sight See Art 92. 
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melted masses out of the crucibles, mortars of iron 
and porcelain, colour dishes, &c. of the same 
material or glass, spatulee of iron and wood, and 
other things which can always be obtained without 
much trouble or expense, or indeed may be sup- 
plied from common household utensils. 

In the absence of a proper wind furnace, a 
common round stbve, like those used for warming 
the German apartments, may easily be adapted to 
the purpose. 

97. All vessels which come into immediate con- 
tact with the pigments or flukes, especially those 
used for their preservation, mixing, fusion, &c* 
must be kept as clean as possible, and carefully 
freed from all refuse after every time of using, lest 
by an accidental mixing of heterogeneous ingrer 
dients the fruit of the labour should be lost. 
Great caution is especially necessary in employing 
crucibles which have been used before. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE PROCESS OP LATINO THE COLOURS 

ON THE GLASS. 

98. The manipulation of the process of laying 
the colours on the glass varies, in some measure, 
ftcoording to the different kinds of glass-painting, 
which therefore call for the first explanation* 

Either the colours may be laid upon a single 
sheet of glass, upon which the whole figure 
with all its principal colours and inter-* 
mediate tints are burned in (Peinture en 
appret); or, 
The figure may be composed of various pieces 
of pot metal (glass already coloured in its 
manufacture), and only the outlines and 
shadows painted on, the glass pieces giving 
the colours for the peculiar places where 
they are inserted (Mosaic glass painting) ; 
or, 
Both these methods may be combined in one 
and the same picture, by composing it 
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partly of pieces of coloured pot metal and 
partly of White and painted glass, fixed 
together. 



PBINTtTRE EN APPRET. 

99. For painting on a single sheet of glass, the 
following rules must be observed. 

A pure white glass must be chosen for the 
purpose, free from air specks or bubbles, and 
especially difficult of fusion, as the whole labour 
Would be lost if it Were attempted to burn in the 
colours upon a ground which fused as easily as 
themselves. It is practicable, as the examples of 
the ancients show, to paint on what would appear 
the commonest glass with a good result, provided 
that it does not contain too much lead, and 
thereby become too easily fusible. 

Before the operation of painting, the glass plate 
must be rubbed to a sufficient extent with pure 
lime, slaked by exposure to the air, in order to 
clean it perfectly. 

100. The ground or foundation must then be 
find over the whole surface of the plate, which 
may be done in two different ways. Some artists 
simply dip a piece of clean linen cloth or a flat 
camel-hair pencil in oil of turpentine, and brush 
the pane of glass with it equally over its surface ; 
while others give to the whole a thin clear ground 
of black glass-painting colour, in such manner sua 
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not to destroy its transparency, but at most to 
give it the appearance of a dead ground glass. 
Both methods answer the purpose of covering 
the glass with a viscous surface, which takes the 
design and the colours better than a polished 
ground ; the latter prepares the glass at the same 
time for the painting effects which are to > be 
obtained upon it. 

In both cases the ground which has been laid 
On must be most carefully levelled over and 
brought to as thin a coat as possible with a large 
hair pencil, and must be dried quickly, taking 
great care to preserve it from dust, &c. 

101. Painting on one sheet requires only one 
pattern drawing or cartoon, which, however, may 
be used in two ways. 

Either the glass sheet, grounded and dried as 
above directed, may be laid upon the drawing, and 
the outlines, as seen through the glass, traced 
lightly with a fine pencil, and with black or other 
glass colour corresponding to the ground ; 

Or the drawing may be placed reversed on the 
sheet, and all the outlines marked over with a 
steel or ivory style. If this latter method is used 
upon a ground of simple turpentine, the back of 
the drawing must previously be rubbed over with 
black-lead, so that the traced lines may appear 
dark on the light ground. 

In both cases, the drawing, whether it is placed 
upon or under the glass, must, for the sake of 
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convenience, be fastened to it with pieces of wax 
at the four corners. 

102. For properly carrying out the process of 
laying on the colours, a desk or easel is necessary, 
which should be capable of being placed in an 
inclined position by means of props, and should 
be formed by fixing a glass plate in a wooden 
frame, so that the light may pass through the 
painting. Sometimes during the progress of the 
work, the glass which is being painted may be 
removed from the easel and laid upon a sheet of 
white paper, in order better to show the effect of 
certain colours. 

103.- The vehicle with which the pigments are 
laid on is generally oil. Some artists use exclu- 
sively water, but this alone is an insufficient 
medium for binding the metallic bodies to the 
glass, particularly if, as in the case of fused 
colours, they are somewhat coarse in their nature, 
and require to be laid on in thick layers. They 
then easily loosen from the plate before the firing, 
and render the process of laying on much more 
difficult. It is an important advantage, that with 
oil the edges are more sharply defined, and the 
parts already painted may be again touched over 
when dry without danger of loosening the ground. 

It must be understood that when it is wished to 
make use of water, the plate must either not be 
grounded at all, or only with a glass-painting 
fcolour worked up with water. 
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The most suitable kind of oil for the purpose is 
rectified oil of turpentine, somewhat thickened by 
standing, and to which a little oil of lavender is 
added. This preparation gives the mass the 
necessary degree of viscosity, and also prevents 
the colour on the palette from drying up and 
thickening too quickly. 

The palette should be of thick sheet glass, 
ground rough by rubbing with a glass muller and 
fine sand* 

104* Preparatory to mixing with oil for laying 
on, those colours which require a flux must (unless 
a different process is specially indicated) be ground 
fine in water with the flux, and again dried. But 
the fused colours, i.e. those in which the oxide 
has already been vitrified with the flux into the 
state of a transparent glass, should, for the purpose 
of laying on, only be coarsely granulated; for the 
finer these are ground, the more likely is their 
transparency and perfection to be impaired when 
burnt in. 

Those pigments which are laid on in their 
simple combination with an earthy vehicle, and 
without flux, as, for example, the yellow and red 
colours prepared from silver, form an absolute 
exception to the use of oil, and must, for laying 
on, be stirred up with water to the consistence of 
a thick eream. 

The first of these three kinds of pigments 
should, as a general rule, be Wd on in a thin, the 
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two latter in a pasty, state. The depth of tone 
of the colour depends, with all three, upon the 
degree of thickness in which the pigments axe 
laid upon the glass. 

The laying on of the fused colours is accom- 
panied with more difficulty than that of the other 
kinds. The latter are simply laid on with the 
pencil, in the same manner as with other kinds of 
painting, and the only care necessary is that the 
coat may be perfectly equal and regular, wherefore 
for large surfaces a wide smooth pencil or driver 
is usually employed. The colours prepared from 
silver must be treated differently, and laid on the 
glass at least to the thickness of the back of a 
knife. 

But the fused colours must be brought upon the 
surfaces to be covered in the state of a thick 
flowing mass, moist enough to run, but consistent 
enough to lie upon the glass. For this purpose 
small portions must be laid on and spread out 
with a pencil or small spoon, and made to flow tp 
the circumscribing outlines, by inclining the sheet 
in the proper directions. If any part of the 
surface thus covered is required to take a darker 
tone of colour, the plate must be kept for some 
time at an inclination in the corresponding direc- 
tion, so that the colour may thus accumulate 
thicker on that part. By this process many 
gradations of tone may be obtained from one and 
the same pigment. 
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105. The remaining rules for the laying on of 
the pigments are those which principally result 
Acorn the different methods of painting on one 
sheet, of which there are principally three. 

Either the whole picture may be brought out 
in its outlines and shadows, on one side 
of the sheet, with black, brown, or gray 
colour, and illuminated with the proper 
colours in the proper places on the other 
side; 

Or simply the manner of ordinary oil-painting 
may be adopted with the glass colours, and 
the picture treated as by an artist in oil; 

Or, as is now most customary, both methods 

may be united, the artist mating use of 

each in certain places, according to die 

requirements of the object be has in riew. 

For these three methods die fallowing common 

rules will serve. 

106. The shadows and dark-coloured outlines* 
and that which is called in oil ' under-painting/ 
should be drawn on the front side of the glass* or 
that which is turned towards the spectator. 

The nominating colours* especially the principal 
ones* should be laid on the back or reversed 



i 



mediate tints* and gradations by shading* 
generally be placed on the front side, but 
when titer alternate with each other* 
must lie on botih* as they cannot be 
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put in contact on one and the same side without 
danger of running into each other and making a 
false colour. 

The silver yellow and red colours, before alluded 
to, must always be placed on the back or reverse 
side. 

In some particular cases colours may be laid on 
corresponding places on both sides of the glass, in 
order to produce certain effects by the light falling 
through the two together. Thus, purple on one 
side and gold yellow on the other give a mag- 
nificent fiery scarlet ; blue and yellow, according 
to their respective intensities, give different shades 
of green ; the latter, again, with blue on the 
opposite side, serve for excellent distance colours. 
And finally, by the mixture of several colours, 
the most diversified intermediate tints may be 
obtained, so that glass-painting in its present 
state may be brought to assimilate with oil-paint- 
ing in its power of producing varied effects. 

107. In order to put a new tone of colour on a 
surface already marked with outlines, &c, it must 
first be dried by a gentle and equal heat (to avoid 
the warping of the glass), and again painted im- 
mediately after it has cooled. Or the black lines 
first laid on may be at once burnt in, and, where 
possible, with these any yellow shades also which 
may be required, after which the painting, then 
fixed, may be further worked upon without danger 
of damage. The residuum of the unfluxed yellow 

c 
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colour may be removed after burning, and again 
used. This colour must never be put over any 
other, nor over dark shadows, unless these are 
previously burnt in, but always requires a care- 
fully cleaned surface of glass to lie upon ; other- 
wise it would combine with the flux of the under 
colour, whereby the earthy residuum would be 
fixed, and the transparency and beauty of the 
whole destroyed. 

108. All pigments must be laid on somewhat 
darker than in other kinds of painting, as they 
lose in depth by burning. 

When a pigment has overrun its outline, the 
superfluous quantity must be removed, when dry, 
with a knife. 

By taking away the ground with a style of fine 
grained wood, pointed in front and smooth at the 
back (a tool used in etching), the most effective 
lights may be obtained. 

Should the colours not appear quite dull and 
dry, but shining and greasy, after the drying of 
the picture, this is caused by the misuse of the 
oil, which is always dangerous to the beauty of the 
pigments in firing. 

It is neither necessary nor advisable to allow 
more than one day for the drying of the colours ; 
the burning in should be proceeded with at the 
expiration of the time named. 

Lastly, during the work, the greatest cleanli- 
ness must be observed throughout, the pencil 
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and palette must be kept perfectly clean, and the 
painting preserved from dust, &c, for which 
reason it is not advisable to paint in a laboratory 
or melting-room, where the presence of vapour, 
dust, and impurities of many kinds cannot be 
avoided. 

MOSAIC GLASS-PAINTING. 

109. The before-mentioned rules for laying on 
the colours will apply also to the method of form- 
ing designs with coloured pieces of pot metal, or 
partly with these and partly with painted white 
glass. It remains to say something more in 
reference to the employment of the cartoons, and 
the cutting and arrangement of the glasses in this 
branch of the art, which, however, is but little 
practised, since the leaden bars in a picture cal- 
culated for a near view are detrimental to the 
effect. 

Mosaic glass-painting requires two cartoons. 
One of these, a finished and coloured one, is used 
by the artist as a pattern, and serves to determine 
the arrangement of the pieces of glass according 
to their several colours, and the manner of intro- 
ducing the leaden ribs to fasten them together, 
according to the outlines of the figures. Each 
piece of glass proposed to make part of the picture 
must be distinguished by a separate number. 

The other cartoon, which consists only of the 
black outlines of the lead jointing, wvd ^W*^ 
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several parts are numbered to correspond with the 
first, is to be cut up in pieces according to the 
outlines, and the size of each piece diminished all 
round by one-half the thickness of the lead bar of 
the jointing, so that the pieces of glass may be 
exactly cut to the proper dimensions. 

The cutting of the glass may either be done by 
the diamond, or by tracing the line of division 
with a red-hot iron, after having made a small 
incision at its commencement, or by cutting with 
•scissors under water, which* however, is not a safe 
process. 

110. With overlaid glass, i.e. pot metal of two 
several sheets or layers laid upon each other from 
the frit, as for example, red and white, blue and 
White, &c., it is possible to produce many effects 
of shading by removing more or less of the 
coloured glass sheet, according to the outline, by 
grinding with emery. Or the coloured sheet may 
be ground through to the white glass, and thus 
coloured ornaments may be given on white ground, 
especially for the representation of damasked 
materials. Also, the white parts thus exposed 
may have a colour given them at pleasure on the 
opposite side, in order to produce many kinds of 
effects, or to avoid the necessity of using, many 
pieces when the introduction of another colour in 
that of the pot metal is indispensable for the 
effect required. 

The coloured pot metal may be painted with 
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intermediate tints of its own principal colour, or 
even, in order to produce certain effects, may be 
covered on one of its surfaces with another colour. 
Thus, a fiery red may be obtained by covering a 
red overlaid glass on its white surface with the 
yellow silver colour, and burning it in, or a shade 
of green by a similar use of the same pigment on 
a blue overlaid glass. In these operations the 
widest latitude is left to the talent and practice of 
the artist. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE PROCESS OF FIRING, OR BURNING IN 
OF THE COLOURS; AND THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE KILN. 

111. The object kept constantly in view in the 
foregoing explanation of the processes of glass- 
painting, has been to bring the .practice of this 
art into the reach of as many hands as possible ; 
and therefore it has been especially endeavoured 
to point out, not only the most suitable, but also 
the shortest and easiest methods of operation, in 
order to show that the processes are much less 
costly and complicated than generally supposed, 
and to put the reader as much as possible in the 
position of being able to construct for himself the 
requisite apparatus. 

This principle has been particularly adhered to, 
in the following description of the process of firing, 
and the construction of the necessary kiln ; for it 
will be shown that the operation may be performed 
in any common kitchen, and that an ordinary fire- 
place may, with the aid of some fire-bricks, tiles, 
and iron rods, be made to suffice for the con- 
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struction of a furnace which shall answer perfectly 
the purpose intended. 

The remaining necessary implements consist of 
a muffle, an iron charcoal-shovel, a pair of fire- 
tongs, tongs to extract the trial pieces, and a pot 
in which to dry the charcoal. 

112. The muffle, if it cannot be obtained of 
cast iron or plumbago, may be made of burnt 
earthenware, and its size may be regulated ac- 
cording to circumstances. If of the latter material, 
it must, in order to stand fire well, be constructed 
of a mixture of two parts fire-clay and one part 
fine sand, and should be of an oblong four- 
cornered figure; for example, twelve inches long, 
ten inches wide, and five inches high. It must, 
however, be large enough to receive the largest of 
the sheets to be burnt, without their edges coming 
in contact with the sides of the muffle. 

In the middle of one of the short sides there 
should be an opening five inches long and a 
quarter of an inch wide, for extracting the test 
pieces. The muffle is to be closed with a cover 
of the same material, having two round holes of 
about one inch and a half diameter, running out 
into two tubes about two inches and a half 
long. 

113. To receive the muffle, a four-cornered kiln 
is to be built, whose interior dimensions should 
be four inches longer, and as much wider, than 
the muffle which is to be placed therein. 
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For this purpose fire-bricks are simply to be 
laid upon each other, but in such a manner that 
the wall turned towards the operator may contain 
an opening three inches high from the bottom 
and twelve inches wide, for the management of 
the firing. When it has reached the height of 
four inches all round, a perfectly horizontal 
bearing frame is to be formed by laying a pair 
of iron rods upon the long sides. Upon these 
the muffle is to be placed, in such manner 
that the test opening is turned towards the 
operator. 

After the painted glass sheets are laid in the 
muffle, the walls of the kiln are to be built to such 
a height as to reach one inch above the tubes of 
the cover; in doing which, however, another open- 
ing three inches and a half wide and two inches 
high, corresponding to the test opening of the 
muffle, must again be left in the front wall, or that 
turned towards the operator. 

Both openings of this wall of the muffle must 
be capable of being closed ; the lower one, that of 
the ash-pit, with a stopper of iron plate filled with 
clay ; the upper one, or the one corresponding to 
the test opening, with a stone. Each of these 
stoppers must fit exactly, and be of the same 
thickness as the wall. 

114. The painted glass intended for firing must 
be laid in the muffle in the following manner. 
Sprinkle first of all well-burnt lime with water, 
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and dry it again, when slaked over the fire. Sift' 
tiiis powder through a coarse hair sieve, so as to 
cover the bottom of the muffle to the thickness of 
one inch. Carefully level over this layer (since 
otherwise the glass might become crooked in 
burning), and lay the sheets upon it near each 
other, but not so close as to come in contact 
either with each other or with the walls of the 
muffle. Then sift another thin layer of lime over 
them ; lay a second set of the pieces of painted 
glass on the lime, and continue in this manner up. 
to the middle of the muffle, where the opening is 
made for drawing out the tests. These consist of 
strips of glass about six or seven inches long and 
one inch wide, streaked with patterns of the 
colours which are to be burnt in. They are to be 
laid in the muffle like the sheets of painted glass, 
upon a layer of lime, and covered with it in the 
same manner ; and they must be so placed that 
one end may reach to the middle of the muffle, 
while the other end projects half an inch out of 
the test opening before described, in order that 
they may be laid hold of with the tongs, and 
drawn out for examination. 

After these are placed, the sheets of the painted 
glass and the layers of lime are to be alternated, 
as before, until all the glass is placed in, or until 
the muffle is full. If only one sheet is to be fired, 
the muffle must be filled with common instead of 
painted glass, as above directed, v\& \k& i\s\<^ 

c 5 
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sheet to be operated upon must form one of the 
middle layers. After this the muffle must be 
closed in. 

115. In the two tubes of the cover are to be 
placed pieces of the same kind of glass as is 
used to paint upon, five or six inches long and 
one inch wide; these may be called watchers; 
they are to be placed vertically, and in such a 
manner that their lower ends may stand on the 
sheet of lime next under the cover, and their 
upper ends may project about two inches out of 
the tubes. 

After this, and after the test opening of the 
front wall is closed with its stopper, the firing 
may be commenced by strewing glowing charcoal 
over the hearth of the kiln and to some little 
distance up the sides, then filling all the interstices 
between the muffle and the walls of the kiln with 
charcoal up to the height of the muffle, and after- 
wards covering the latter in such manner that the 
watchers may project in sight. The whole of the 
fuel will then soon catch fire. 

Proceed to lay across the walls of the kiln some 
iron bars, and upon these some fire-tiles, so as to 
cover the kiln as far as an opening in the centre, 
not quite one foot diameter. 

It is here to be remarked, that when the muffle 
is new, or has not been employed for some time 
before/it will be safer to heat it to redness pre- 
rionsly to using, which is to be done in the above- 
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described manner, exactly as if it contained glass, 
increasing the fire to a white heat, and allowing 
the muffle to cool of itself after the fire is re- 
moved. When it is quite cold, it may be used 
with safety. 

It is particularly necessary to take care that 
the heat of the kiln during the process is raised 
equally on all sides of the muffle; and the fire 
must also be retained at a uniform glow by the 
continued addition of fresh fuel. 

116. When the muffle reaches a dull red heat, 
when the watchers bend, and when the colours 
appear clear and perfectly fused upon the test 
strips (which must have been drawn out and laid 
upon the top of the kiln to cool slowly), all which 
customarily takes place about the sixth or seventh 
hour of the burning, the fire is to be removed by 
the hearth opening of the kiln, as quickly as 
possible, but yet with care not to shake or ^dis- 
turb the muffle ; all the openings of the kiln must 
be stopped and luted, and the whole left to cool 
gradually, which will require between twenty-four 
and thirty-six hours. 

The spare charcoal may be thrown into a pot of 
water and used again. 

After the cooling, the glass sheets are to be 
taken out of the muffle, cleaned with a brush and 
lukewarm water, and carefully dried. 

117. Should any parts require further painting, 
and consequently another firing, tiha ^gxaes^ 
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must be mixed the second time with a greater 
quantity of flux, in order to render them more 
fusible than those previously burnt in. 

Also, the heat of tfce second burning should be 
less than that used the first time. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE OPERATION OF FIXING TOGETHER OR 
LEADING MOSAIC GLASS. 

118. This process is most customarily and pro- 
perly left to the glazier, who also ought to cut out 
the pieces of glass. In order, however, to leave 
nothing wanting for those amateurs who may wish 
to make the whole of a specimen of the art their 
own, the following rules may be useful. 

Common window lead of the glaziers, but of 
very small dimensions, is to be laid round one of 
the middle pieces forming the glass-painting, so as 
to hold it in the groove of one of its sides, while, 
in that of its other side, another piece is to be 
inserted. Continue this, constantly under the 
guidance of the cartoon, upon which the work 
may be laid, and working always from the centre 
of the picture outwards, soldering the several 
pieces of lead together during the process, by 
their ends of contact, which may be interlaid in 
the grooves at the corners where they join. 

For this the soft or tin solder (consisting of tin 
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having so much lead melted with it that when 
bent it does but slightly crackle — commonly one 
part lead and three or four parts tin) is required, 
and a common glazier's soldering iron with a 
copper point should be used for applying it. 
After this is heated in a charcoal fire, it is to be 
rubbed in powdered sal-ammoniac and resin, and 
then on a piece of the solder, a portion of which 
will adhere to the copper and may be carried to 
the leaden bars. When the soldering is executed, 
it will be well to touch over the junctures with 
dark oil colour, or still better with dilute sulphuric 
acid, in order to remove the bright metallic lustre, 
which might otherwise damage the effect of the 
painting. 



APPENDIX. 



On the General Nature of Enamel-Painting. 

Enamel-painting differs from all other kinds in 
the vehicle employed for the colours, that is, to 
hold the parts together, and bind them to the 
ground they are laid upon. This is glass or some 
vitreous body, which, being mixed with the 
colours, and fused, or melted, by means of heat, 
becomes fluid ; and having incorporated with the 
colours in that state, forms, together with them, 
a hard mass when cold. It answers, therefore, 
the same end in this, as oil, gum-water, size, or 
varnish, in the other kinds of painting. 

The glass or vitreous body applied to this pur- 
pose of mixing with the colours, in order to bind 
them to the grounds, is called a flux, and makes 
one principal class of the substances used in 
enamel-painting. When this flux is easily fusible, 
that is to say, melts with a less degree of heat, it 
is, in the style of those who work in enamel, said 
to be soft ; and when it is reluctant to melt, and 
requires a greater degree of heat, it is called hard. 
These terms are as well applied to the matter of 
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the enamel grounds, and all other vitreous sub- 
stances concerned, as to the fluxes. It is, in 
general, a perfection of the flux to be soft, or run 
easily into fusion. But the great point, with re- 
spect to this particular, is, that when several mix- 
tures of colours and fluxes are used at the same 
time, they should all correspond to each other in 
the degree of this quality ; otherwise some would 
be rendered too fluid, and perhaps run the matter 
of the enamel ground into fusion, and mix with it, 
while others remained solid and insufficiently fused 
themselves. It is always necessary, likewise, that 
the enamel of the ground should be considerably 
harder than the mixtures for the colours; for if 
they both melt with the same degree of heat, they 
will necessarily run together. 
. It being requisite that the body painted in 
enamel should undergo a heat sufficient to melt 
soft glass, the matter of such body can only be 
gold, silver, copper, porcelain, or China-ware, 
hard glass, and earthenware. And where the 
metals are used, if the painting be of the nature 
of a picture, or demand a variety of colours, it is 
necessary that a ground of white, or some other 
colour, should be laid on the metal; the body of 
which ground must necessarily be of the same 
vitreous nature as the flux, but harder; as nothing 
else can endure so great a heat that is capable of 
incorporating with, and binding the matter of the 
white, or other colour, to the surface of the metal. 
The grounds, therefore, make another principal 
class of the substances used in enamel-painting* 
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The third class is the colours, which must like- 
wise be bodies capable of suffering the heat of 
melted glass ; and such as will either themselves 
be converted into glass, or kindly incorporate with 
it in a melted state. This of course confines the 
matter of such colours to metals, earths, or other 
mineral bodies; all vegetable and animal substances 
being calcined and analyzed with a greatly less 
degree of heat than the lowest sufficient to work 
enamel. 

The fourth kind of substance is called the 
secondary vehicle ; which is, some fluid body fox 
laying on the ground, and working, with the pencil, 
the flux and colours when mixed together ; since, 
as they form only a dry powder, they could not be 
used as paint without some such medium. But 
as this is to serve only for spreading and laying 
on the matter of the enamel, and not, like other 
vehicles, to assist in holding the colours together, 
and binding them to the ground (that being in 
this kind of painting the office of the flux), it is 
necessary that it should be some such substance 
as will evaporate and dry away without leaving any 
part behind : it would otherwise be heterogeneous 
matter with regard to the enamel, and conse- 
quently injurious to it. Essential oils have been,, 
therefore, used for this purpose, as they have the 
quality of wholly drying away on the first ap- 
proach of heat, together with a slight unctuosity, 
which renders them capable of making the matter 
of the enamel work properly with the pencil. 
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On the Art of Gilding Enamel and Glass 

by Burning. 

There are two methods of gilding enamel and 
glass, by burning or annealing: the one is the 
producing a cohesion of the gold with the glass or 
enamel by the intermediation of a flux ; the other, 
by producing the like effect without any. But 
the principle is the same, nevertheless, in both ; 
and is, in fact, no other than the causing the gold 
to adhere to the enamel or glass, in consequence 
of the fusion or approach to that state, either 
of the flux used, or the body of enamel or glass 
itself; by which the gold is cemented to such 
body. 

The flux, when any is used, may be either 
simple glass of borax, or any of the preparations of 
fluxes powdered. 

There are other differences likewise in the 
manner of this gilding, which respect the state of 
the gold ; for it may be either used in the form of 
leaf gold, or in that of powder, either mechanically 
made, or by precipitation. 

When leaf gold is employed for gilding enamel 
or glass in this way, without any flux, the enamel 
or glass may be moistened with a very weak 
solution of gum-arabic, and again dried. Being 
so prepared, it should be breathed upon till it 
becomes a little adhesive or sticky, and then it 
should be laid upon a leaf of gold ; and if that be 
not sufficient to cover it, the remaining part must 
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be laid on others, and the work again breathed 
upon, if it appear dry before the whole surface be 
gilded. When the gold is thus united to the 
enamel or glass, by the cementing quality of the 
gum-arabic, which is used in order to keep it close 
and even to the body to be gilded, the work is 
ready for burning. 

If the leaf gold be used for gilding enamel or 
glass with the aid of any flux, such flux, being 
finely levigated, should be tempered with a very 
weak solution of gum-arabic, and very thinly 
spread on the part of the work to be gilded ; and 
when the gum-water is nearly dry, the leaf gold 
should be laid on the part thus prepared for it ; 
or if the work be kept beyond the time, it must 
be breathed upon till it becomes sticky : the gold 
thus fixed on the work, it is in a state proper for 
burning. 

The advantage in omitting to use any flux 
is the rendering the gold less prominent and 
uneven, with respect to the body gilded ; which is 
in some cases material. But unless the ground, 
whether of enamel or glass, be very soft, it requires 
a strong heat to make the gold take hold of it; 
and this, in the case of enamel, endangers the 
ground, or any painting upon it; for if the 
degree of heat be not very nicely adjusted, the 
glass or enamel will run into too liquid a state in 
some instances, and in others not be softened 
sufficiently to cohere with the gold. The advan- 
tage of using a flux lies in avoiding both these in- 
conveniences ; and, particularly in the case of very 
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hard glass, the being certain that the gold will 
cake ; which is, without this medium, sometimes 
dubious. But the flux lying under the gold pre- 
vents it necessarily from being so level with the 
surface, or having the same evenness, as when 
laid on the body itself without any intermedium. 

Before we speak of the method of using the 
gold in powder for gilding in this way, it is proper 
to mention the manner of preparing this powder; 
which may be best made in the following manner : 
Take! any quantity of gold, and dissolve it in 
aqua regia thus : To 8 ounces of pure spirit of nitre 
add 2 ounces of sal-ammoniac, scraped perfectly 
clean, and powdered, which will convert the spirit 
of nitre to aqua regia. Dissolve, in 4 ounces of 
this aqua regia, put into a proper phial, half an 
ounce of purified gold, in the state it is to be had 
of the refiners, under the name of grain gold. In 
order to hasten this solution, the phial may be put 
into a gentle heat, where it must continue till the 
gold entirely disappears. Take, in the mean time, 
about the same quantity of aqua regia in another 
phial, and put into it filings or small bits of pure 
block-tin, so long as any brisk effervescence arises 
on the adding fresh quantities : but this must be 
done gradually, especially if the filings be used; 
otherwise the mixture will heat so much as to boil 
over, or break the phial. Drop then thirty or forty 
drops of the solution of the gold into a half-pint 
glass of water, and immediately after about fifteen 
or twenty drops of the solution of tin. The gold 
will be then precipitated in a red powder from the 
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solution in the aqua regia dropped into the water ; 
and this operation must be repeated till the whole 
quantity of the solution is thus treated. When 
the last quantity of the red powder has been pre- 
cipitated, pour off the clear fluid, and fill the glass* 
with spring water; which, when the red powder 
has settled, must be poured off likewise. Hold 
then a sponge wet, but well squeezed, to the sur- 
face of the fluid remaining with the powder ; and, 
when as much of the water as can be conveniently 
separated from it by that means, is drawn off, lay 
the powder on a marble or porphyry stone to dry, 
taking great care that it contracts no dust or foul* 
ness. When dissolved, make a precipitation of 
the gold, by putting into the solution slips of 
copper plate, which must be continued there till 
they no longer produce any effervescence in the 
fluid. These slips of copper being then taken out, 
and the gold adhering to them gently beaten off, 
the fluid must be poured off from the precipitate, 
and fresh water put in its place, which must be 
renewed, in like manner, several times, till the 
salt formed by the copper and aqua regia is en-* 
tirely washed from the gold ; which, being dried, 
will be ready for use. 

The precipitation may otherwise be made by 
adding a solution of Roman vitriol, or of copperas* 
or common green vitriol, to the solution of gold, 
in the following manner : Take a solution of gol4 
in aqua regia, prepared as above directed ; and add 
to it gradually a solution of green vitriol or cop- 
peras in water, .until no further precipitation 
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of the gold is made by the addition of a fresh 
quantity. The solution of the copperas may be 
made by putting one drachm of it powdered into 
an ounce of water, and shaking them till they 
appear to be dissolved ; after which the solution 
must stand, and the clear part be poured off from 
the sediment, if any be found. The fluid must be 
poured off from the precipitated gold as soon as 
it is perfectly subsided, and the precipitation must 
be well washed by pouring on it several successive 
quantities of water. Roman or blue vitriol may 
be employed for this purpose instead of the green, 
but it is somewhat dearer, and has no advantage 
over the other. The gold precipitate thus ob- 
tained is very bright and shining. A similar kind 
may be prepared by putting flat bars or plates of 
copper into the solution of the gold in aqua regia; 
but the precipitate is of a brown colour, without 
any lustre or shining appearance. 

This method is more expeditious, as the pre- 
cipitation is instantaneously made. In the present 
practice, the (aurum fulminans) fulminating gold, 
or precipitation by alkaline salts, is made by 
those who gild glass in the greatest perfection ; 
and the volatile alkali is employed for the 
precipitation by the chemist, who prepares it for 
this purpose. But when this kind of precipitate 
is chosen, the use of any flux must be avoided, 
and a very considerable degree of heat applied. 

Where it will not answer the trouble to prepare 
precipitated powders, that formed of leaf gold 
may be used in its place; but the precipitates 
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are more impalpable powders than can be ob- 
tained by any different method, and will take a 
finer burnish than any other kind when employed 
in this sort of gilding. 

The manner of using the precipitates of gold iri 
gilding of glass or enamel, except with respect to 
the aurum fulminans, may be varied two ways, as 
well as that of the leaf gold ; viz. by adding to it 
or omitting any flux. The convenience of using 
flux is the same with that before mentioned, with 
the further advantage of rendering the gilding ex- 
tremely durable, even to a degree of bearing to be 
scraped. But the disadvantages are greater; for 
not lying under the gold, as in the other case, but 
being mixed with it, the flux destroys the rich 
metalline look, and, what is still much worse, in 
many cases prevents its taking a burnish with the 
true lustre. 

In which way soever the powder is used, it is 
to be tempered with the oil of spike, and worked 
as the enamel colours ; and the quantity of flux, 
when any is used, may be a third of the weight of 
the gold. When the gold is thus laid on, the 
work is ready for burning ; which operation must 
be performed in the same manner, excepting as 
regards the degrees of heat, as in the ordinary 
methods of gilding. 

In cases where the glass is very hard, or where 
the opportunity of a strong heat cannot be con- 
veniently obtained, the expedient of using a flux 
in the following manner may be adopted with 
great advantage. 
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Grind glass of borax to a fine powder, and 
having tempered it with oil of spike, lay it on the 
glass where the gilding is to be made. Burn then 
the glass with the degree of heat that will run the 
borax ; and, when it is cold, apply the precipitate, 
or leaf gold, and burn it again, as in other cases. 

In this manner the advantage of a flux may be 
gained, without the inconveniences before men- 
tioned, and the gold will take a very gentle heat. 
It is, indeed, attended with double trouble and 
hazard ; but in the case of using leaf gold, where 
a very good burnish may be wanted, this method 
will perhaps be found on the whole the most 
eligible. 

The manner of proceeding for burning or 
annealing the work in this kind of gilding is 
the same with the treatment of the enamel or 
glass in the use of the colours, except that the 1 
pieces may either be put into the muffles, or 
coffins ; or, in the case of the glass, if there be no 
painting, the operation may be performed in the? 
naked fire. 

After the work is burnt, if it be designed to be 
burnished, a proper lustre may be given to it by 
rubbing the gilded part with a dog's tooth, or 
with a fine agate, or iron burnishers. 
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On the Taking of Mezzotinto Prints on Glass, and 
Painting upon them with Oil, Water, or Varnish 
Colours. 

The painting on glass by means of mezzotinto 
prints is performed by transferring the ink of the 
print to the surface of the glass, and thus having 
obtained a drawing, colouring it by proper pigments 
tempered with oil, varnish, or oil of a vehicle. 
This transferring the ink from the print to the 
glass is effected by cementing the face of the 
print to the surface of the glass by means of some 
glutinous body which will not dissolve in water, 
and then destroying the texture of the paper by 
water, so that it may be rubbed entirely off from 
the cement upon the glass, — leaving, at the same 
time, the whole of the ink of the print upon the 
cement and glass, in the same manner as if the 
original impression had been made there. 

The particular method of performing this is as 
follows : 

Procure a piece of the best crown glass as near 
as possible in size to the print to be taken off, 
and varnish it thinly over with turpentine, ren- 
dered a little more fluid by the addition of oil of 
turpentine. Lay the print then on the glass, 
beginning at one end, and pressing it gently down 
in every part in proceeding to the other. This is 
requisite to prevent any vesicles of air being 
formed in the laying it on, by the paper touching 
the cement unequally in different parts; and to 

D 
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settle the whole more closely to the glass, it is 
well to pass over it a wooden roller of about the 
diameter of two inches. Dry then the glass, with 
the print thus laid upon it, at the first, till the 
turpentine becomes perfectly hard, and afterwards 
moisten the paper well with water, until it is 
thoroughly soaked. After this, rub off the paper 
entirely from the cement, by gently rolling it under 
the finger, and let it dry without any heat: the 
impression of the print will be found perfect on 
the glass, and may be painted over with either oil 
or varnish colours. 

The choice and treatment of the colours for 
painting in this way upon glass, in either oil or 
varnish, may be the same as for any other methods ; 
and it is therefore needless to enumerate any 
further particulars. 



On the Devices employed for the more easily ob- 
taining a just Outline in making Designs from 
Nature; and on the various Methods of Off- 
tracing, Calking 9 and Reducing Pictures, Prints, 
or Drawings. 

The drawing accurately and readily after nature, 
and depicted representations, by the unassisted 
hand and eye, requires greater practice and com- 
mand of pencil than fall to the share of many, who 
nevertheless may not want abilities to colour or 
shade a picture or drawing when a proper outline 
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sketch is previously procured. The convenience of 
quicker despatch is moreover a matter of import- 
ance even to those who are most expert in this 
art. On these accounts, various means have been 
devised to lead and direct the eye or hand, in 
forming just outlines of the principal objects which 
compose the design. These means consist of 
several methods, founded on different principles. 

In the drawing after nature, the interposing a 
transparent plane is commonly practised ; through 
which plane the objects being seen from a fixed 
point of view, the outlines of their parts are traced 
upon it by chalk or some kind of crayon ; or such 
transparent body is divided into squares, through 
which the objects being viewed, the eye may be 
enabled to form and dispose them with more 
certainty, on a paper or other proper ground, 
divided into a similar number of squares ; or some 
reflected image is obtained by means of a camera 
obscura, which affords an opportunity both of 
drawing the figure, and imitating the natural 
colour of the objects. These are the devices 
employed for drawing after nature; but where 
pictures, prints, or drawings are to be copied, 
various methods are adopted. The most common 
method is by off-tracing, as it is called, which is 
the laying some transparent substance over the 
picture, print, or drawing, and passing over the 
outlines of the principal parts with a pencil or 
crayon, which delineation is to be afterwards 
transferred from this transparent body to the 
ground intended for the painting or drawing. The 
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second method, which is indeed only another kind 
of off-tracing, practised sometimes in the case of 
prints and drawings, is effected by laying the 
originals on the ground of paper or vellum de- 
signed for the copy, the back of the original 
being smeared with black, or with vermilion 
mixed with a little butter; or a paper so prepared 
being laid between the original and copy, and 
tracing over the principal parts of the design with 
a needle or some other such like instrument, by 
which means an outline sketch of it will be formed 
on the ground of the copy. This method is called 
calking, and is performed also in another way, by 
puncturing or pricking the original print or draw- 
ing, and producing an outline on a new ground, 
by transmitting a coloured powder through the 
punctured holes. The third is by dissolving part 
of the printing ink by means of soap, and im- 
pressing it on a fresh ground in that state. Another 
method much practised is the using squares 
in the manner above spoken of, in the expedients 
for drawing after nature, except that here they are 
to be laid upon the picture. This method is 
likewise applied to the more certain copying of 
pictures or drawings, where the new design is to 
differ in magnitude from the original, in which 
case it is called reduction. For this last purpose 
there is likewise another method employed, by 
means of a machine hereafter described for off- 
tracing, and by which, after drawing over the 
lines of the original, the new sketch may be made 
greater, or less. 
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The particular manner of using the transparent 
plane for taking designs from nature is, by framing 
a piece of tiffany or fine lawn, of the size of the 
picture or drawing intended, and fixing it so that 
the whole view of what is to be painted may be 
seen through it; a sight-board, that is, a flat piece 
of wood, with a hole in it, being placed parallel to 
the tiffany or lawn, in such manner that the eye 
may command the whole view through it, at the 
same time that the hand may reach with con- 
venience to draw upon it. The outlines of the 
object, as they appear through the hole in the 
sight-board, must then be traced out, on the tiffany 
or lawn, by a crayon formed of white or red chalk, 
charcoal, or any proper substance, by which means 
a sketch of the design will be produced. In order 
to form a more complete drawing from this crude 
sketch on paper or vellum, the tiffany or lawn 
containing it must be carefully laid on such paper 
or vellum in an horizontal position, and, being 
well fixed down upon it, must be struck with some 
flat body in every part, by which means the chalk 
or matter of the crayon will be transferred from 
the old to the new ground, and produce the same 
delineation of the object upon it as was before on 
the other. The impression thus made on the new 
ground should be then over-traced with a black- 
lead pencil, and afterwards corrected, if there be 
occasion, from the natural view through the sight- 
board ; and this paper or vellum will then contain 
a proper outline drawing, if the design be in- 
tended for a painting in water colours. But when 
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this method is pursued with a view to a painting 
in oil, the tiffany or lawn, after the sketch is drawn, 
must be laid upon the ground of the intended 
picture, and proceeded with in the same manner 
as with the vellum or paper; only, in this case, 
the over-tracing must be made with some kind of 
crayon instead of the black-lead pencil. 

It is advised by some to use paper made trans- 
parent by means of oil of turpentine, instead of 
the tiffany and lawn; but the use of it is only 
practicable in this way in a darkened room or 
other confined place, and the paper thus prepared 
does not become transparent enough, even then, 
to show minute or remote objects so distinctly as 
is necessary. If, however, any choose to use it, 
the usual preparation of the paper is, only to brush 
it several times over with oil of turpentine, and to 
suffer it to dry. The transparency will be much 
improved if a third of nut or poppy oil be added 
to the oil of turpentine ; or otherwise a little crude 
turpentine or colourless varnish; any of which 
will render the oil of turpentine more efficacious 
for this purpose, and save the trouble and expense 
of rubbing the paper so often over as is otherwise 
necessary. The paper employed for this purpose 
should be that called fan-paper, or, if that cannot 
be procured, fine post paper may be substituted ; 
and where the design is too large to be contained 
in one sheet, several may be joined together, by 
laying the edges of the sheets a very little over 
each other, and cementing them by isinglass 
glue, which, if neatly done, will only slightly 
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affect the transparency in the joints. When 
the original sketch is made on transparent paper, 
the tracing or drawing may be performed by a 
black-lead pencil, instead of crayon, which renders 
the drawing much more perfect and durable ; and, 
being thus completed, it may be used for off- 
tracing the sketch on any ground intended for a 
painting in either oil or water. If it be intended 
for a picture in oil colours, the back of the paper 
may be smeared with pounded black-lead, charcoal 
dust, or any powdered crayon ; or, what is much 
better, vermilion mixed with just so much butter 
as will make it adhere to the paper. It must then 
be laid on the ground of the picture, and over- 
traced by a copper or iron stift, or blunted needle, 
which will make an impression of the sketch on 
the ground by means of the colour on the back of 
the paper ; or another paper may be coloured, with 
the black-lead or vermilion, instead of the back of 
the transparent paper, and being laid between that 
and the ground, will answer the same end. The 
means are no way different where the sketch is to 
be transmitted to paper instead of oil. But in 
colouring the back of the transparent paper, or 
that interposed where any such is used, care 
should be taken that the colour be so wiped off 
as not to smear the ground, or produce any effect, 
except where compressed by the instrument in the 
over-tracing ; and this indeed should be regarded 
to a certain degree even with the oil ground. 
Where the sketch is large, and made on several 
sheets of paper, it is convenient to have weights 
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to place on the four corners of the conjoined sheets* 
to keep them even and steady on the ground. 
They are best formed of square pieces of lead with 
handles, and may be about two or three pounds 
weight each. 

The sketch on transparent paper may be other- 
wise transmitted to any ground by puncturing it 
with holes made near each other in the lines of the 
drawing, and then fixing it on the ground, and 
dusting over it black-lead or any other coloured 
matter finely powdered, and tied up in a fine 
linen cloth. This dust passing through the holes of 
the pricked paper will delineate the sketch on the 
new ground, so that it may then be over-traced by 
any kind of pencil or crayon. Glass has been 
also used in the same way as the lawn or trans- 
parent paper, but its texture hinders it from 
being well managed with chalk, or any crayon or 
pencil. There is also another method, not com- 
monly practised, by which a sketch might be well 
obtained by the use of glass. This is by drawing 
the outlines of the objects with black colour in 
drying oil, and when the sketch is finished, laying 
the paper intended to receive the copy gently, 
and without any rubbing or shifting, on the glass, 
having first moistened it with water; by which 
means the black paint will be transmitted to the 
paper, as the moisture exhales from it, and an 
impression made sufficiently exact for the pur- 
pose. 

The manner of assisting the eye, in designing 
from nature by means of a plane divided into 
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squares, is, by drawing cross lines parallel to each 
other on tiffany or lawn framed, or on transparent 
paper, or glass. This may be done with common 
writing ink, or any other way that will render the 
lines visible ; and the divided plane must be then 
placed before the sight-board in the same manner 
as was before directed for tracing the outlines. 
The ground on which the sketch is intended to be 
taken must be also formed into an equal number 
of squares; and the objects, being seen through 
the squares of the transparent plane, will by this 
means be much more easily disposed in their 
proper situation, and formed of a just magnitude, 
by placing them in the corresponding square of 
the ground, than where the eye had no such 
medium to compare and judge by. But though 
the above substances are most commonly used, 
there is a more simple and effectual way of doing 
this, which is, by making a frame of a proper size, 
and dividing the area which it forms into squares, 
by threads of a moderate thickness. In this 
way the objects to be drawn are consequently 
more within the power of the eye than when the 
most transparent body is used. The drawing by 
the assistance of squares, to those who have the 
least command of hand, is by much the most 
expedient way. But in order to render this or 
the other methods more commodiously practicable, 
where it is to be done in the open air, a portable 
machine should be made for supporting the frame 
of the transparent plane, and also the sight-board. 
This machine may be constructed by joining three 

d 5 
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long legs together, in the manner of the surveyors 5 
instruments, in a block, and fixing the frame, by 
means of a foot which will slide into the same box, 
that it may be raised higher or lower. The sight- 
board must have a foot likewise, by which it may 
be raised higher or lower; though this must not 
be fixed into the block, but into a sliding piece, 
which must pass through the block horizontally, 
so that the foot of the sight-board being fixed into 
it at right angles, the board may be brought nearer 
to or drawn further from the transparent plane at 
pleasure. 

The second method used to facilitate the draw- 
ing after nature, namely, by the reflected image of 
the object, is performed by the camera obscura, of 
which a portable kind adapted to this purpose is 
commonly made by the opticians. It is needless, 
therefore, to give any description of these instru- 
ments, and the structure of them immediately 
explains the manner of their use on a very slight 
examination. Where they are not at hand, and a 
prospect through any particular window is desired 
to be taken, an occasional camera may be formed. 
This is to be done by boring a hole through the 
window-shutter at a convenient height, and putting 
one of the glasses, called the ox-eye, into the hole ; 
when, all other light being shut out, except what 
passes through this hole, and a proper ground of 
paper or vellum, &c. being held at a due distance 
from the hole, the reflected image of the prospect 
will be formed upon the ground. If this ground 
be formed of paper, and fixed steady by a proper 
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frame, the image will appear very perfectly on the 
reverse of it, and the artist may stand at the back, 
and trace the outlines of the necessary parts with 
great convenience. 

Though the taking views of nature by the camera 
has several conveniences, and seems very advan- 
tageous, there is one very material objection to 
its use. This is, that the shadows lose their 
force in the reflected image ; and objects, by the 
refraction, are made to appear rounder, or different 
sometimes both in their magnitude and site, from 
what they really are ; which being opposed to the 
truth of any drawing, almost wholly destroys the 
expedience there would be otherwise found in 
this manner. 

The method of making sketches of outlines 
from pictures, prints, or drawing by off-tracing, 
is performed by a variety of methods. The most 
common, where the size of the painting does not 
forbid it, is to take a sheet of paper prepared by 
oil of turpentine, or the other means, as above 
directed for the taking views from nature; and, 
having fastened it even on the picture or print to 
be copied, to trace over the principal parts with a 
black-lead pencil. By this means an outline being 
obtained, it may be imparted to any other ground, 
in the manner before described, when the same 
kind of outline is formed by drawing after nature. 
Where larger pieces are to be copied, lawn and 
tiffany may be used, instead of the transparent 
Miper 5 or several sheets of the paper may be joined 
together by means of isinglass glue ; and when the 
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ratline is traced by chalk, or other proper crayon, 
the subsequent proceeding may be similar, 
in this case, as above, where the same kind of 
outline is taken from nature. Goldbcaters'-skin 
and horn, as prepared in plates for lanterns, as 
also the talc or fossil isinglass, and dried bog's 
bladder, have been likewise applied to this pur- 
pose. But where bom or isinglass are used, 
being rigid bodies that will not yield to impart an 
impression by retracing, they may be best treated 
in the manner above advised, in the case of glass, 
when employed for taking views from nature, which 
is, by tracing the outlines with black in oil, and 
printing a new ground of paper with it. 

Another common method of off-tracing, in the 
case of prints or drawings, is to fix them against 
a window or other hard transparent body placed 
in a strong light, in a perpendicular position, and 
to put a piece of paper, vellum, or any other body 
sufficiently transparent, before them, to perform 
the off-tracing, by the view which is this way 
given of the objects in the print or drawing. 

The other method of off-tracing, called calking, 
which is sometimes practised in the case of prints 
and drawings, is performed by tracing on the 
print or drawing itself, instead of the transparent 
body laid over it, as in the other manner. The 
t must be previously prepared by rubbing 
t over with black-lead powdered, or other such 
i paper blacked on the under-side may 
: 1 of blackening the print or draw- 
I of these methods an outline will 
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be made on any ground of vellum or paper laid 
under the print; and if several grounds of very 
thin paper be laid together under the print, with 
each a blackened paper over them, so many im- 
pressions may be made at one time. The same 
effect may be produced by puncturing or pricking 
out the proper outlines in the print or drawing, 
and then using it for imparting the sketch to 
another ground, with the black-lead powder, &c. 
in the manner above described in treating of the 
use of the oiled paper. When the print or draw- 
ing is thus prepared by puncturing, it may be 
employed for transmitting the sketch to any 
number of grounds. 

The manner of using soap for taking off the 
impression of a print on a new ground is this: 
Smear the original over with the common soft 
soap, commix with water till it be of the consist- 
ence of a thin jelly, and then lay it even on the 
ground intended to receive the impression, which 
must be also previously moistened with water; 
after which, being covered with several other 
papers, the whole must be compressed, by passing 
a wooden roller over them, or by rubbing strongly 
on them with the calender-glass used for glazing 
linen, or by any similar means. The impression 
of the original will thus be imparted to the new 
ground, which must be first dried, and then 
carefully washed with a sponge and water to 
take off the soap. It has been said by some that 
this treatment will do very little injury to the 
original print; but, besides the impracticability of 
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ever thoroughly cleansing it from the soap, a part 
of the printing ink is taken from it, and a propor- 
tionable share of the effect of the original impres- 
sion destroyed. 

A method parallel to this is sometimes used 
with prints and drawings, which is by holding 
them up to the light, and tracing the proper out- 
lines on the back with a black-lead pencil, or any 
kind of crayon, and then laying the traced side 
on a ground proper to receive the impression, 
going over them with a roller or calender-glass, in 
the same manner as when the impression is taken 
by means of soap. On the same principle, in the 
case of compartments, cyphers, or any other 
regular figures, where both sides are alike, when 
one half is drawn or traced, the other half may be 
procured by doubling the paper exactly in the 
place where the two halves should join, and then 
pressing or rolling over the outside of the sketched 
part. By this treatment a corresponding im- 
pression of the design will be made on the other 
side, and the whole sketch will be finished with- 
out the trouble of drawing or tracing out the 
second half. 

The method of copying designs by the use of 
the squares, either in order to paint in equal mag- 
nitude, or with a view to reduction, is this: 
Divide the original into a convenient number of 
squares, by ruling lines across it with any kind of 
crayon, and then do the same on the ground in 
a corresponding manner. The squares on the 
new ground may be either increased, diminished, 
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or made equal as to their size, with respect to 
those of the original, according to the intended 
proportion of the new piece. The principal use 
of the squares, in this case, is so much the same 
as when they are applied to the taking drawings 
from nature, that it is needless to dwell longer 
on them. It may be here stated, that to those 
who can draw at all, the use of the squares is 
much more advisable, as well as in drawing after 
nature, than any of the other methods; it is 
much more improving, and, on the whole, less 
troublesome, to make a correct sketch in that 
way than by any other. 

The manner of reduction, or, if that be not 
necessary, of tracing out an outline, where the 
magnitude of the original is to be preserved, by 
the machine above mentioned, which was formerly 
called a parallelogram, and by some a mathema- 
tical compass, cannot be properly understood 
without an explanation of the construction of the 
instrument. 

This instrument is composed of a board or table, 
with ten pieces of wood fixed upon it, in a move- 
able manner; and by such a construction, that 
when one is moved, the whole of the rest move 
also similarly, with respect to the directions, but 
under greater or less angles. The board or table 
may be of fir deal, and is usually made in the 
form of a parallelogram. The magnitude of it, as 
well as of the other parts of the machine, must 
be according to that of the pictures, &c. intended 
to be used for reducing. But for the sake of 
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giving the comparative proportions, it may be 
stated at three feet in length, and the breadth may 
be about a foot and a half. It must be planed 
very even, but should not be of too thin a 
substance, and it must be covered with cloth 
stretched even upon it, and fastened down to it. 
The ten pieces of wood must be formed like rulers 
used for writing; and in the proportion here 
taken, they may be a foot long, and about half an 
inch in breadth, and the fifth or sixth of an inch 
in thickness. They must be fastened to each 
other in such manner that every one must be 
crossed by another in the centre, and by two 
others at such distance from the centre as exactly 
divides the two half-lengths on each side of it; 
except the two which form the extremities, and 
can be only crossed in the centre and in the middle 
of one part, which, in each extremity, will be the 
part opposite to that so crossed in the other, as 
will immediately appear on the pieces being laid 
together in the position here directed. The 
fastening must be by pins or rivets, on which each 
piece may be turned with perfect freedom ; and 
near each end of every piece must be made a 
hole or a female screw, into which a crayon, 
portcrayon, or pencil, may be fixed, either by, or 
without, a screw. At the ends of those pieces 
which make the extremities there must be a 
smaller hole for a pin to be passed through to 
fasten the conjoined pieces to the board. In 
order to the more commodiously fixing the several 
parts of the instrument to the board or table, it 
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may be proper to have female screws at the places 
of the table where the rulers are to be pinned 
down, according to the different applications of 
the instrument; and the pins for fastening the 
respective parts must, in this case, have male 
screws at their extremities, correspondent to the 
female screws in the table. By these directions, 
closely followed, thfe parts of the instrument may 
be completely formed, and put together. 



Colouring or Washing Maps, Prints, fyc. 
The colouring maps or other prints is performed 
either by spreading opaque colours so thinly on 
the subject that the full effect of the printing 
may appear under them, or by using transparent 
colours which stain the ground and dry away 
without leaving any opaque body : this last method 
is called washing. 

The using opaque colours, or such as have a solid 
body, in this way on prints, depends entirely on the 
kind of vehicle used ; for if the colour be so sus- 
pended by the vehicle that it can be spread equally, 
it may be applied to this purpose with success; 
and such as are very strong and bright, even though 
of the most opaque body, as vermilion, verditer, 
ultramarine, or turpeth mineral, will answer the 
end. The best method of doing this, is the using 
the isinglass size, prepared with sugar or honey, 
according to the following directions : Take three 
quarters of an ounce of gum-arabic, and a quarter 
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of an ounce of gum-senegal. Powder them, and 
then tie them up in a linen rag, leaving so much 
unfilled room in the bag as to admit its being 
flattened by the pressure of the hand. Having 
squeezed the bag till it is flat, put it into a quart 
of hot water, and there let it continue, moving it 
sometimes about, and stirring the water, for about 
twenty-four hours. The gums will then be dis- 
solved, and the bag must be taken out. The 
fluid being divided into two parts, to one half of 
it add a quarter of an ounce of white sugar-candy 
powdered, and keep the other in its pure state. 

The following method is the most advisable for 
the making the isinglass size : Take half an ounce 
of the beaten isinglass, and a pint and half of 
water. Boil them till the isinglass be wholly dis- 
solved, and then strain the fluid, while hot, through 
a linen rag. Divide the size thus made into two 
parts, and to one of them add an equal measure 
of hot water, by which means a strong and weak 
size will be likewise obtained. This makes the 
colours of this sort work so freely that they may 
be diffused almost as easily as the transparent 
kinds, and with nearly as good effect. But it is 
proper in most cases to dilute the composition 
more for the washing of maps, and spreading the 
colour over large surfaces. 

Besides the opaque, there are a number of 
colours which are semi-transparent, and yet have a 
body in a greater or less degree. These are car- 
mine, bistre, and gall-stone, in the first degree, 
with lake and Prussian blue in the second; all 
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which may be treated in the same manner, but 
require very different proportion in the strength 
of the size. 

The transparent colours should be preferred for 
this purpose to either of the other kinds, as their 
effect is better, and they require no preparation. 
The colours are, for red, red ink, — for blue, 
litmus,— -for green, sap green and verdigris (in 
vinegar), — for yellow, gamboge, the yellow berry 
wash and turmeric wash,—; for purple, the logwood 
wash and archil, — for brown, Spanish liquorice, — 
andybr black, Indian ink. These require only to 
be dissolved in water, which should be more 
copiously added when employed for washing 
prints or colouring large grounds of any kind. 

It must be carefully observed, in employing 
the opaque or semi-transparent colours, never 
to cover any parts so strongly as to prevent the 
distinct appearance of the shades of the printed 
design. 

In the illuminating (as it is called) maps, as 
little peculiar in the manner is necessary as in 
the case of other prints ; only, the intent of co- 
louring them being to distinguish the divisions of 
the maps with respect to countries, districts, &c, 
care must be taken not to lay the fluid colours on 
so copiously as to flow beyond the limits of what 
they are intended to cover. The rest depends on 
the so disposing of the variety of colours in 
different parts as to give them a strong and 
pleasing effect, which must depend more on 
fancy and good taste than on any rules. There is 
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indeed one thing in particular, which, it may be 
proper to remark, should be always avoided : it is 
the laying such colours as have any affinity or 
likeness close to each other; for by an error in 
this particular they will be rendered much less 
effectual with respect to the purpose they are 
to serve; as it is by such a disposition made 
more difficult to the eye to distinguish the limits 
and bounds they are intended to mark out. And 
moreover, for want of due apposition, the diversi- 
fication of the colours is made less pleasing, when 
they are seen at a distance, and considered only 
with respect to their ornamental appearance. 
There is one other rule which is more especially 
necessary to be observed, though many think they 
are giving most perfection to their work when they 
most deviate from it : it is, the never using too 
strong and deep colours for this purpose, as they 
render the legible characters of the maps less 
distinct and perceptible. Such a practice is there- 
fore repugnant in a certain degree to the principal 
intention of the maps, and moreover gives them 
a tawdry glaring appearance which is very incon- 
sistent with good taste, one great principle of 
which is simplicity, and the avoiding a false and 
unmeaning showiness. 
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1. 
SIR JOHN RENNIE'S WORK 

ON 

THE THEORY, FORMATION, AND CONSTRUCTION 

OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN HARBOURS. 

Snultratrtr fcj? numerous (PjrampfoJ, 

The history of the most ancient maritime nations affords conclusive evidence 
of the importance which they attached to the construction of secure and 
extensive Harbours, as indispensably necessary to the extension of commerce 
and navigation, and to the successful establishment of colonies in distant parts 
of the globe. 

To this important subject, and more especially with reference to the vast 
extension of our commerce with foreign nations, the attention of the British 
Government has of late years been worthily directed; and as this may be 
reasonably expected to enhance the value of any information which may add 
to our existing stock of knowledge in a department of Civil Engineering as yet 
but imperfectly understood, its contribution at the present time may become 
generally useful to the Engineering Profession. 

Impressed with these views, the Author, at much personal inconvenience 
and at considerable expense, feels it his duty to contribute to the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object, by the publication of the results of the experience 
accumulated during the life and practice of the late Mr. Rennie, in conjunc- 
tion with his own labours ; and as it is most desirable to adopt the means of 
giving extensive circulation to the subjects selected, it has been determined to 
produce the work at the lowest possible price. 

Seventy-four plates, comprising nearly one hundred subjects, are already 
engraved, and those which illustrate the following ancient and modern Harbours 
are ready for publication ; viz. 



JEgina. 

Ancona. 

Antium. 

Ardrossan. 

Athens. 

Belfast. 

Berwick. 

Boudrun. 

Bridlington. 

Brindisi. 

Carrickfergus. 

Carthage. 



Cherbourg. 


Halicarnassus. 


Chester. 


Hartlepool. 


Civita Vecchia. 


Holyhead. 


Clyde. 


Howth. 


Delaware. 


Hull. 


Donaghadee. 
Douglas. 


Kingstown. 
Leith. 


Dover. 


Liverpool. 


Fraserburgh. 


Messina. 


Genoa. 


Misenum. 


Girgenti. 


Myndus. 


Greenock. 


Naples. 



Newhaven. 

Nisita. 

Northfleet. 

Palermo. 

Peterhead. 

Ponta Delgarda. 

Port Patrick. 

Puzzoli. 

Ramsgate. 

Rye. 

Scarborough. 

Sheerness. 



Sidon. 
Stanchio. 
St. Michael, 
Sunderland. 
Syracuse. 
Tarentum. 
Tunis 
Tyne. 
Tyre, 
&c. &c. &c. 



Fifty more subjects are in the hands of eminent engravers. 
To these it is intended to add numerous details of the princio&l TLwsgsaJ^'ssA. 
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THE STEAM ENGINE. 



Continental Harbours, with historical, theoretical, and practical explanations ; 
and it is anticipated that the work will thus obtain the patronage which its 
novelty and importance are presumed to merit. 

The plates and letter-press will be printed in folio, in the best style ; and 
both are in such an advanced state as to guarantee the publication of each 
Part, containing six plates, with the descriptive letter-press, on the 1st of each 
succeeding month. 

Each Part will be delivered in a handsome wrapper, price 12*. for prints ; 
or 18*. with proof impressions of the plates ; and the work will be completed 
in Twenty Parts. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their names and addresses, as it is 
intended to print a list of the names of those who by their patronage may 
promote the successful progress of the publication. 

Parts I. to V. are already published. Parts VI. and VII. in May, 1851, 
and the continuation will be regularly issued every month, till completion. 



2. 
TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

In Monthly Parts, price 2*. 6d. each, in 4to, illustrated by upwards of 200 
engravings and numerous wood-cuts, a new and much extended edition of 

THE STEAM ENGINE, 

IN ITS PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STATE OF IMPROVEMENT: 

practically and amply elucidating, in every detail, its modifications and appli- 
cations, its duties and consumption of fuel, with an investigation of its prin- 
ciples and the proportions of its parts for efficiency and strength ; including 

EXAMPLES OF 

Division A. — 1. Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically drawn and explained. 

B. — 2. Marine Engines for Sea and River Service, with the Construction of 

Steam Vessels, British and American. 
C. — 3. Stationary Engines employed for all kinds of Manufacturing Purposes. 
D. — 4. Engines employed in Mines for raising Water, or for supplying Towns 

with Water. 
E. — 5. The Cornish Pumping Engine, and its several effective duties. 
F. — 6. Engines for Mill-work — Flour- Mills — Cotton and Spinning Factories 

— Sugar-Refining, &c. &c. 
G. — 7> High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, Foreign and English. 



The well-known and highly appreciated Treatise, Mr. Tred gold's national 
Work on the Steam Engine, founded on scientific principles and compared 
with the practice of the best makers — also showing easy rules for construc- 
tion, and for the calculation of its power in all circumstances — has commanded 
a most extensive sale in the several English editions, and in Translations on 
the Continent. These editions, now out of print, have been generally limited 
to the purchases made by the principals of firms — the price of the work 
having caused it to remain as a sealed book to the working engineer, the 
student, the amateur, and the apprentice. 
This new and much extended edition will embrace all the most recent im- 
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provements in the construction and practical operations of the steam engine 
at home and abroad; and for the purpose of rendering the work more 
intelligible for study and more practically useful, the algebraic and mathe- 
matical calculations will be reduced to simple arithmetic, by which means it 
will become accessible to all grades of persons, who will thus be enabled to 
possess, at the moderate expense of 2s. 6d. monthly, a work which theore- 
tically and practically elucidates the distinguishing peculiarities of the several 
kinds of steam engines. 

As the work will be divided into several sections, either of which may 
be purchased separately, working engineers will be thus enabled to select 
those portions which more especially apply to the objects upon which they 
may be respectively employed : every new and useful improvement will be 
amply noticed, and placed before the subscribers in a practical and useful 
form. 

The superior engravings by which this edition will be illustrated are 
eminently calculated to create and mature the abilities of a numerous and 
ingenious class, by whom they have hitherto been unattainable; and to whom 
this work is now addressed. 

Practical engineers, and others interested in the production of this work, 
are invited to forward such suggestions and contributions as may enhance the 
high character it has already acquired, developing the practice in the several 
useful applications of the art by which steam is used, under various modifica- 
tions, as a motive power. 

Several scientific men, extensively and practically employed, have under- 
taken to contribute original and really practical papers of the utmost utility ; 
by which the value of this extended edition will be much increased. A 
copious Index for reference will be supplied, which will render the work 
accessible to all classes. 

Division A. Locomotive Engines, 41 plates and 55 wood-cuts, complete, 
making Vol. I. In half-morocco binding, price £ 2. 12*. 6d. 

*** Some few copies with the plates printed on atlas folio, and 

text in quarto, price £ 3. 3*. 

Division B. Marine Engines, British and American, numerous plates and 
wood-cuts, making Vol. II., in the course of publication. 



CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 

3. 

Now complete in 2 volumes 4 to, with 190 plates, price £2. 16*. in 

cloth boards, lettered. 

CARPENTRY: 

a comprehensive and useful work for Carpenters, Builders, Workmen, and 

Students in- Architecture. 

Vol. T. comprises the purely elementary — a book of lines; — geometry; — 
practical rules on the art of drawing for the operative builder and young 
student in architecture; — rules for drawing buildings; — principles and 
practice of colouring, and putting in effects for architectural drawing, &c. 

Vol. II. consists of subjects of practical utility and of recent design and 
construction in the Classic and Italian styles •, — ^\mv%, OvfcN^A.wx's «xA. fcsNsKsa, 
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of club-houses, taverns, shop fronts, verandahs, &c. ; ancient timber construe* 
tions, open roofs, &c. 

Elementary and practical geometry, or book of lines for a carpenter's guide . 60 
Drawings for the operative builder and young student in architecture . . 14 

Staircases and hand-rails, &c. &c .43 

Details of the construction of the wooden columns in the New Hall, King's 

College, Cambridge 2 

Plan and elevation of Athenaeum Club- House 1 

Plans, elevation, and details of Arthur's Club-House 3 

Elevations and details of verandahs, principally of examples from Brighton 26 
Girard's College for Orphans, plans, elevations, and sections ... 5 

Plans, elevations, and sections in constructive art 2 

The Temple of Jerusalem, the type of Grecian Architecture, plans, sections, 

and elevations 2 

Joiners' work (examples of), elevations, sections, details, and plans of doors, &c. 5 
Details of the roofs of the Charter- House and Clerkenwell church . . 2 

Shop Fronts, elevation, plans, and details : 

Ladies' shoe-maker's, Mount Street, Grosvener Square • • 2 

Dyer's, Elizabeth Street, Chester Square 2 

Umbrella and cane shop, Regent Street 2 

Tailor and draper's, Regent Street 2 

Elizabethan terminations of shop fronts and consoles . • 1 

Details of joinery and carpentry in Windsor Castle, in plan, elevation, &c. • 6 
Joinery and carpentry of the Duke of Sutherland's Mansion at Lilleshall . 2 

Plans and elevation of the Percy Arms, Lloyd's Square, Pentonville . • 

Elevation of roof at Exeter Hall, and other roofs 

Panelling— Interior of the Star Chamber, Westminster ...» 

Ecclesiastical wood- work : 

Roof of the nave, St. Mary Westonzoyland, Somersetshire • 

Roof in Lavenham church, Suffolk 

Roof in Beresford church, Oxfordshire . . . • • 

Roof in Wantage church, Berkshire ...... 

Nave roof, St. Mary's, Bury St. Edmund's . . .[190] 

The preceding works may be had in separate forms for the convenience o: 
purchasers, each having a distinctive title. 

Vol. I. — Elementary part, complete : 

Nicholson's Carpenters' New Guide : a book of lines considerably im 
proved, with additions to the present time, and containing an Introductioi 
to Practical Mathematics and Mensuration, together with practical rule 
on drawing, for the operative builder and young student in architecture 
74 engravings, cloth boards, price £1.4*. 

Vol. II. — Complete, Practical : 

Staircases — details of the construction of wooden columns — plans am 
elevations of club-houses — twenty-six illustrations of verandahs — practica 
illustrations of architecture — roofs and ecclesiastical wood -work — 
joinery of Windsor Castle, and at Lilleshall, Salop — shop fronts, &c 
116 plates with text, cloth boards, price £1.126. 




4. 

STAIRCASES AND HAND-RAILS. 

Practical Examples and Illustrations of Staircases and Hand-Kails, improve 
to the present time, with several Elizabethan examples, — geometries 
stairs, — plan and section of a geometrical staircase and level landing, wit! 
quarter space of windows, — plan and section of a geometrical staircase, wit 
whole space of windows, — cylinders for strings, casings-off, &c. With tea 
snd 44 plates, price 18s. 
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5. 

VERANDAH S. 

Select Examples and Designs of Modern Verandahs, consisting of elevations, 
sections, and details, principally selected from the best examples taken from 
Brighton, 26 plates, cloth boards, price 12s. 



6. 

In 1 volume, illustrated by 205 engravings, price 9*. 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY 

EXHIBITED IN 1851; 

comprising its History (Ancient and Modern), Antiquities, Galleries of Art, 
Public Works, Arts, and Manufactures, Learned and Scientific Societies, Public 
Libraries, Club- Houses and social Institutions, Corporate Bodies, and Govern- 
ment Qtfices, Observatories, &c, &c, &c. : together with such useful references 
as are necessarily comprehended in a work of this nature, and an elaborate 
Map, accurately and scientifically laid down from the meridian of St. Paul's. 



7. 
A MAP OF LONDON 

TRIGONOMETRICALLY LAID DOWN. 

A Finding Map of London and its neighbourhood, drawn and laid down 
from the several points taken from the meridian of St. Paul's, under the direc- 
tion of the Ordnance Department. 

Size : Map 3 ft. 2 in. by 2£ feet, price, plain in a sheet 2s. 6d. 
„ „ coloured in districts As. 

„ „ plain, in a case 5«. 

„ „ mounted, and parishes 

coloured, in a case 7#. 



8. 

SHOP FRONTS. 

Select Examples of Modern Shop Fronts, consisting of tested elevations, with 
the sections and details. 9 plates, cloth boards, 6*. 



9. 
ITALIAN RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

In one vol. medium 4to, 72 finely executed plates, price in 

cloth neat, £1. 16*. 

THE RURAL AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 

portraying the several very interesting examples in that country, with esti- 
mates and specifications for the application of the same designs in England ; 
selected from buildings and scenes in the vicinity of Rome and Florence, 
and arranged for Rural and Domestic Buildings generally. 

By CHARLES PARKER, Architect, FA. ft. k^fcfc. 
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10. 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

A new edition, with 176 plates, and about 800 pages of letter-press 
description, half-bound in morocco. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF 

THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON: 

originally edited by the late Augustus Pugin, Joseph Gwilt, J. Britton, 

and others, 
and newly edited and enlarged by W. H. Leeds. 

This is the only work which describes the various structures of the Metropolis 
architecturally by means of plans, elevations, and occasionally both sections 
and interior views, thus affording a complete and correct knowledge of each 
edifice in its entire arrangement in all its parts and dimensions. 

As studies for the Architect, the subjects contained in this work strongly 
recommend themselves, — more particularly so, as of the majority of them no 
plans and elevations are to be met with in any other publication, which 
materially enhances the interest of this collection, while it preserves to us 
authentic and tolerably complete records of many buildings which no longer 
exist. Among these are Carlton House, illustrated with several plates, 
including sections, and a plan of the private apartments ; the late English 
Opera House ; Mr. Nash's Gallery, (which has since been dismantled of 
its embellishments), &c, &c. 

To architects, builders, students in architecture, and amateurs, this desi- 
rable work for professional use and study is offered at an extremely mode- 
rate price. 

LIST OF PLATES AND ABSTRACT OF SUBJECTS. 

FIRST DIVISION. 



Adam, R., architect. — All Saints' Church, 
Poplar. — All Souls' Church, Langham 
Place. — Ancient Theatres. — Astley's Am- 
phitheatre. 

Beazley, S., architect. — Berlin, theatre at. — 
Bordeaux, theatre at. — St. Bride's Church, 
Fleet Street ; spire, interior, and altar- 
piece. — Burton, Decimua, architect. 

Chelsea, church of St. Luke at. — Churches, re- 
marks on galleries in. — Cockerell, C.R., ar- 
chitect. — Colosseum. — Covent Garden, St. 
Paul's Church. — Covent Garden Theatre. 

Dimensions of domes. — Diorama. — Domes, 
table of dimensions of the principal ones. — 
Drury Lane Theatre. — Dunstan's, St., in 
the East, tower of. — Dunstan's, St., in the 
West, Fleet Street. 

Elmes, Mr., his plan for improving the area 
around St. Paul's. — English Opera House. 

Gallery, Royal, and staircase, House of Lords. 
— George's, St., in the East. — George's.St., 
Bloomsbury, its steeple. — Gibbs, James, 
architect. 

Halls, dimensions of. — Hanover Chapel. — 
Hardwick, T., architect. — Hawksmoor,N., 



architect. — Haymarket Theatre. — Henry 
the VHth's Chapel.— Hope, Mr. — House of 
Lords, staircase, and Royal gallery. 

Inwood, Messrs., architects. 

James's, St., Piccadilly. — James, St., 
Theatre. — Jones, Inigo, architect. 

Knights Templars. — Knights Hospitallers. 

Law Courts, Westminster. — Lyceum Theatre. 

Mary, St., Woolnoth, church of. — Mary-le- 
bone Church, account of. — Mary-le-Bow, 
St., church, steeple.— Moller, architect.— 
Monuments at St. Paul's. 

Nash, J., architect.— Newman, J., architect. 

Opera House, Italian. 

Paul's, St., Cathedral; description of the 
former cathedral ; history ot the present 
edifice ; description ; compared with St. 
Peter's ; monumental sculpture. — Paul's, 
St., Covent Garden. — Peter-le-Poor, St., 
church of. — Porticoes, remarks on, by J. B. 
Pap worth. — Pugin, A., architect. 

Ralph, his opinion on St. Stephen's, Wal- 
broote; ana St. Paul's, Covent Garden. — 
Repton, G. S., architect. — Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Westminster. 
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Savage, James, architect ; his justification of 
the tower of Chelsea Church. — Shaw, J., 
architect. — Smirke, Sir R., architect. — 
Soane, Sir J., architect. — Spires, remarks 
on. — Stephen's, St., Walbrook. 

Temple Church ; history ; monuments ; de- 
scription. — Theatres, remarks on. — Tho- 
mond, architect. 



Walbrook, St. Stephen's. — Walpole, Horace, 
his opinion of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 
— Westminster Abbey. — Westminster 
Hall. — Willement, T., painted window by, 
in St. Dunstan's West. — Wilson, E. J., 
remarks on spires by; description of 
Westminster Hall. — Wren, Sir Christo- 
pher. — Wyatt, Benjamin, architect. 



8ECOND DIVISION. 



Abraham, R., and Adam, Robert, architects. — 
Arch, Green Park. — Ashburnham House. 

Bank of England, account of ; New Dividend 
Pay Office. — Basevi, G., architect. — Ban- 
queting House, Whitehall. — Barry, C, 
architect. — Barry, James, painter. — Bel- 
grave Square. — Bethlehem Hospital. — 
Blackfriars' Bridge. — Bonomi, Jos., archi- 
tect. — Bridges. — London Bridge. — British 
Museum, account of; description of the 
new building. — Brooks, W., architect. — 
Burlington House. — Burton, D., architect. 

Carlton Palace. — Chambers, Sir W., archi- 
tect. — Christ's Hospital, New Hall. — Club- 
House, Travellers'. — Club- House, Union. 
— Club- House, University. — Cockerell, C. 
R., architect. — College of Physicians, 
Warwick Lane; and Pall Mall East. — 
Column, the York. — Corn Exchange. — 
Cornwall Terrace.— County Fire Office. — 
Custom House. 

Dance, Mr., architect. — Dodd, Ralph, en- 
gineer. 

Eaton Square. 

Fishmongers' Hall: former building; new 
Hall ; interior described. — Freemasons' 
Hall. 

Galleries, dimensions of various. — Gandy- 
Deering, architect. — George's, St., Hos- 
pital. — George's, St., Bloomsbury, portico 
of. — Grecian architecture, modern, remarks 
on. — Greenough's, Mr., Villa. 

Holkam House. — Holland, H., architect. — 
Hope's, Mr., House. — Horse Guards. — 
Hospital, Bethlehem. — Hospital, St. 
George's. 

India House. — Intercolumniation, remark on 
the term. 

Jones, Inigo. — Jupp, R., architect. 

Kendall, H. E., architect. — Kent, W., archi- 
tect.— King's College. 

Labelye, architect.— Lewis, J., architect.— 
Libraries, dimensions of some. — London 



Institution. — London University. — London 
Bridge, the old one ; the new one. 

Mansion House. — Mark's, St., North Audley 
Street. — Museum, British. — Museum, 
Soanean. — Mylne, R., architect. 

Nash, J., architect. — Nash's, J., House and 
Gallery. — National Gallery. — Newgate. 

Palace, Buckingham; interior; sculpture 
gallery ; state apartments. — Pap worth's 
remarks on Somerset House ; on English 
Villas. — Pimlico Institution, portico of. — 
Pitts, W., sculpture by. — Remarks on the 
Royal Exchange. — Portico, St. George's 
Hospital ; National Gallery ; London Uni- 
versity ; St.Martin's ; St. George's, Blooms- 
bury; Carlton Palace. — Post Office. — Privy 
Council Office, &c, account of. 

Ralph, Mr.— Regent's Park. — Rennie, J., 
engineer. — Roberts, H., architect. — Royal 
Exchange ; destruction of the building by 
fire. — Russell Institution. 

Sandby, T., architect. —Saunders, G., archi- 
tect. — Shaw, J., architect. — Sion Park 
Gateway. — Smirke, Sir Robert, architect. 
— Smith, G., architect. — Soane, Sir J., ar- 
chitect, his House and Museum. — Society 
of Arts. — Somerset House. — Southward 
Bridge. 

Taylor, Sir R., architect. — Telford, Mr., his 
opinion of the Mansion House. — Temple 
Bar. — Terraces in Regent's Park. — Travel- 
lers' Club-House. 

Vardy, Mr., architect. — Vauxhall Bridge. — 
Villa, Mr. Burton's. — Villa, Mr. Green- 
ough's. — Villa, Mr. Kemp's. 

Union Club-House. — University Ditto. — 
Uxbridge House. 

Walpole, Horace, his character of Lord Bur- 
lington; remark on Burlington House. — 
Ware, 8., architect. — Waterloo Bridge. — 
Westminster Bridge. — Wellington House. 
Wilkins, W., and Wren, Sir C, architects. 

York Column. — York Stairs Water-gate, &c. 



11. 

In morocco tuck, price 6*. 

The ARCHITECTS, BUILDER'S, and CONTRACTOR'S 

POCKET BOOK or PRICES, for 1851, 

comprising the prices of materials used in building ; cost, as established by 
Her Majesty's Office of Woods and Works ; with remarks on the rates at 
which they have been taken by the builders and contractors employed; 
together with Notitia Architectonica, — principles of construction— on sewers, 
and sanitary regulations. 
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10 architects' and engineers' pocket books. 

12. 
In morocco tuck, price 65. 

The ENGINEER'S and CONTRACTORS POCKET BOOK, 

REVISED FOR 1851. 



13. 

In one large vol. 8vo, third edition, revised and enlarged by B. H. Law, C.E., 
with engravings, price 21 5. in strong half-morocco. 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: 

being a common-place book of principles, theorems, rules, and tables, in 
various departments of pure and mixed mathematics, with their application 
especially for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. 

By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

The plates are folded in the book, but spaced out for reference whilst 
reading any part of the work, and consist of 

10. Longitudinal section of locomotive engine. 

1 1 . Transverse section of do. 

12. Sections of the cylinders of Woolf s 
engine, Cornish engine, and Atmo- 
spheric engine. 



1 to 5. Geometrical diagrams. — 250 figures. 

6. Details of a breast water-wheel. 

7. Kenton, Murray, & Co.'s steam engine. 

8. A six-horse engine constructed by Thos. 

Middleton, London. 
Q. A six-horse engine, slides, cylinder, &c. 



13. Isometrical perspective. 



14. 
SEPARATE PRINTS OF 



ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT. 

The work on Elizabethan Architecture, published at 36s., being out of print, 
some few of the engravings may now be had at 1*. each, as follows : 



View of entrance gate lodge, Claverton. 
Claverton terrace-work. 
View of Claverton House— entrance. 
Compartment of door- way, Holland House. 
Details of screen of an old house at Petersfield. 
John Thorpe's design for Lord Burleigh. 
Fac-simiie of an old drawing on parchment, 

by Robert Pyte. (Henry VIII.) 
Screen and staircase, Claverton. 
Balusters, stairs, &c, Claverton. 
Compartment carving, do. 
Door carving, do. 
Chimney-piece, do. 
Details of chimney-piece. 
Details of pilasters. 
Details of balustrades. 
Plan of the old Manor- House, Claverton. 
Interior and chimney-piece of the old Duke's 

House, Bradford. 



Chimney-piece, &c, at Bradford. 

Staircase to offices, Holland House. 

Entrance porch of do. 

Screen at Corsham House, Wilts. 

Plan of John Thorpe's House. 

Plan of do. (another.) 

Elizabethan ornaments. 

Sketch. — John Thorpe. 

Elizabethan pulpit, North Cray. 

Compartment of do., on a larger scale. 

Details and carvings of do. 

Elizabethan ceilings — Bristol. 

Ceilings — Duke's House. 

Chimney-piece, Star Chamber, Westminster. 

North side of the Star Chamber. 

Carved oak pilasters at Petersfield. 

Ancient pipe-heads at Claverton. 

Cleansing fountain at Nuremburg. 

Details of staircase, Holland House. 



STEAM NAVIGATION. 

15. 
In atlas folio size, with 25 very finely engraved plates by Le Keux, price 25*. 

THE GREAT BRITAIN ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP 

OF 3500 TONS, 

constructed of iron, with engines of 1000 to 2000 horse-power, and the 
screw propeller ; with scales and figured dimensions to all the parts. 
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LIST OF PLATES OF THE GREAT BRITAIN. 



1. Section of fore end of engine-room, 

looking aft. 

2. Section at after end of the boilers. 

3. Section through the centre part of the 

engine-room, looking forward. 

4. 5. Plans, elevations, and sections of the 

cylinders. 

6, 7. Main driving shaft and cranks, details. 
8, 9. Section at the fore end of the boilers. 

10, 11. Air-pump, connecting-rod, elevation 
and plan of the parallel motion, air- 
pumps. 

12, 13. Piston, rods, and parallel motion 
blocks, with plan. 

14, 15. Section showing the manner of carry- 



ing the cargo deck, and disposition of 
the plate-sleepers in the ship's bottom, 
after end. 

16, 17. Section at the after end of the vessel, 
showing sleepers and lower cargo deck. 

18, 1Q- Upper cargo deck, forward, showing 
the mode of fixing to the sides of the 
vessel. 

20, 21. Plan of the engine and boiler-room, 
upper deck. 

22, 23. Longitudinal section through the en- 
gines and boilers. 

24, 25. End elevation of the screw propeller ; 
elevation of the after end of the vessel, 
showing screw propeller and rudder. 



16. 

In one very large-sized plate, finely engraved by Lowry, price 10*., with 

scales and measures, 

THE SHEER DRAUGHT, BODY PLAN, AND BOTTOM OF THE IRON SHIP 

GREAT BRITAIN. 



17. . 
COMPREHENSIVE AND COMPLETE WORK. 

THE APPENDICES TO THE ELABORATE EDITION OF 

TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE AND ON 

STEAM NAVIGATION, 

complete; being the Appendices A, B, C, D, E, F, and 6, and not included in 

the new edition of Tredgold; 

comprising very amply illustrated subjects on Steam Navigation, Steam 
Vessels, both of iron and timber, steam engine in the Government Arsenal, 
Woolwich; marine engines; an investigation and complete development of 
screw-propelling, and an elaborate treatise and detailed illustrations of the 
Cornish engine, &c. 

Collected and bound uniformly in one folio volume, with the text in medium 
quarto, half-cloth boards, price £ 5. 15*. 6c?. ; forming a complete and separate 
work from any edition of Tredgold on the Steam Engine. 

The engravings are on a large scale, for practical use, and were drawn, 
explained, and corrected under the direction of the following scientific gentle- 
men : Messrs. Laird, Liverpool ; Seaward, Limehouse ; Fairbairn ; Oliver 
Lang, H. M. Shipwright, Woolwich; William Pitcher, Northfleet; Miller 
and Ravenhill ; Sir William Symonds, &c, &c, &c. 

APPENDIX A, B. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS AND PLATES. 



Iron steam yacht Olow-worm, constructed by 

Mr. J. Laird, Birkenhead. 
Iron steam ship Rainbow, belonging to the 

General Steam Navigation Company, 



draught lines at bottom, fore body to a 
large scale, by Mr. J. Laird. 
Plans of the engines of 90-horse-power each, 
60-inch cylinders, 4-6 stroke, made by O. 
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Forrester and Co., Liverpool, and fitted on 
board the Rainbow. 

Side elevation and section of ditto. 

Transverse section of ditto. 

Draught of the American armed steam ship 
Fulton. Half the main breadth, 17 feet ; 
distance between the water lines, 2 feet; 
fore and after body precisely alike. 

Plans of upper and lower decks of the Admi- 
ralty yacht Black Eagle, with fittings, &c. 

Plans of upper and lower decks of the iron 
steam yacht Nevka, built for the Empress 
of Russia, by Messrs. Fairbairn and Co. 

Draught, section, and lines of the Nevka. 

Cross section of ditto, showing engines, con- 
struction of vessel, and paddles. 

Body plan, cross section, and saloon ; show- 
ing joinings, fittings, and decorations. 






Mr. John Hague's 12-horse condensing en* 
gine, in operation at the Arsenal of Wool- 
wich : elevation, with dimensions of parts 
and references. 

Longitudinal section, ditto, ditto. 

Plan, ditto, ditto. 

Section, showing boiler, &e«, ditto. 

End section, showing furnace, &c, ditto. 

Mr. Lang's mode of connecting the stem, 
stern-post, and keel together, for any de- 
scription of vessel ; and Mr. Lang's method 
of framing the ribs and keels of steam ves- 
sels, with a plan of timbers explained, sec- 
tional parts, and dimensions. 

Chapman's draught lines of bottom, fore 
and aft bodies ; and Mr. Whitelaw's, of 
Glasgow, new contrivances in the steam 
engine. 



Several of these plates are of large size, and useful to practical men. 



appendix C. — Price 14*. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS AND PLATES. 



General elevation of the starboard engine 
and boilers of the Cyclops, showing the 
relative position of all the parts connected 
therewith. 

End views of both engines at the paddle shaft, 
with a section of the vessel taken at the 
same point, &c. 

Front elevation, section in elevation, and plan 
of the cylinder, steam nozzles, and slide 
with details of the eccentric, &c. 



Different views of the condensing apparatus, 
feed and bilge pumps, &c. 

Details of the parallel motion, connecting- 
rod and piston, cross-head, &c. 

Elevations of part of one paddle-wheel and 
shaft, &c. 

Front elevation of two boilers, &c. 

Transverse sections of two boilers, &C. 

Plans of the four boilers, &c. 

Appendages to the boilers, &c. 



gear, 

Together with several details scattered over the plates. 



APPENDIX D. — Price 10*. 6d. 
THE ARCHIMEDEAN SCREW, or SUBMARINE PROPELLER, 

ILLUSTRATED : 

describing also the inventions and experiments on this important subject. 

By ELIJAH GALLOWAY, C.E. 



APPENDIX E, F. — Price £1.5f. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS. 



West Indian mail steam packet Iris, by Mr. 

Pitcher, Northfleet. 
The Orion Ipswich steam packet vessel, by 

Mr. Read, Ipswich. 
Engines of the Irii , by Messrs. Miller & Co. 

The plates are very large, and consist of 



H. M. steam frigate of war Cyclops, by Sir 
Wm. Symonds, Surveyor of the Navy. 

Engines of the Dee and Solway West India 
mail steam packets, by Messrs. Scott, Sin- 
clair, and Co. 



L 



Sheer draught and profile of inboard works 

and after body of the Royal mail West 

India packet Isis. 
Lines of bottom, ditto. 
Plan of spar deck, showing Captain Smith's 

life-boats. 
Plans of upper and lower decks, ditto. 
Midship section, ditto. 
Sheer draught, lines of bottom, and afterbody 

of the Orion Ipswich iron packet. 
Plan of deck of ditto. 
Longitudinal elevation of one of the engines 

of the Isis. 
End elevation of ditto, showing paddles, shaft, 

and construction of vessel. 



Plan of the engines of the Isis, together with 
the boilers, engine-room, &c. 

Sheer draught, profile of inboard works, with 
lines of bottom, and after body, of Her 
Majesty's steam frigate Cyclops. # 

Plans of upper and lower decks of ditto. 

Sketch of spars, sails, &c, of ditto. 

Transverse section, and part of frame-work 
of ditto, shoring the admirable construc- 
tion of this vessel. 

Longitudinal elevation of one of the engines 
of the Royal mail West India packets Dee 
and Solway. 

Two end views of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 
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APPENDIX G. — Price JS1. 12*. 
THE CORNISH PUMPING ENGINE: 

designed and constructed at the Hayle Copper-House in Cornwall, under the 
superintendence of Captain Jenkins ; erected and now on duty at the coal 
mines of Languin, Department of the Loire Inferieur, near Nantes. Nine 
elaborate Drawings. Historically and scientifically described 

By WILLIAM POLE, F.R.A.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E., &c. 

LIST OF THE PLATES. 



Flan of the engine and boilers. — Side elevation 
of engine. 

End view of engine and boilers. 

Details of cylinder, nozzles, valves, hand- 
gearing, &c. 



Details of air-pump, condensers, feed-pump, 
&c. 

Ditto boiler and boiler apparatus. 

Elevation and sections of pumps and pit- 
work. 



The text in a 4to volume, and plates in a large folio size. 



18. 

Eight large atlas folio very fine line engravings, by Gladwin, from elaborate 
drawings made expressly by Mr. Wicksteed, in a wrapper folio, together 
with a 4to explanation of the plates, containing an engraving, by Lowry, of 
Harvey and West's patent pump-valve, with specification, price £ 2. 2*. 

THE ELABORATELY ENGRAVED 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CORNISH AND BOULTON 

AND WATT ENGINES 

ERECTED AT THE EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS, OLD FORD. 

By THOMAS WICKSTEED, C.E. 

CORNISH ENGINE. 



1. Side elevation of the engine, pump, and 
stand pipe, with longitudinal section of 
the engine-house. 

S. Longitudinal section of the engine, &c., 
on an enlarged scale. 

3. Flan of the boiler-house and four cylin- 
drical boilers, two of which, together 
with the warming tube, are shown in 
section. Plan of the engine-house and 
engine, with pump, ana stand pipe. 
Longitudinal section of the cataract for 



opening the equilibrium valve. Eleva- 
tion of ditto for opening the exhaustion 
and steam valves. 
4. Front elevation of the face of the boilers, 
a cross section of the four boilers and 
the warming tube, showing the side 
and bottom flues, the bridge, fire-bars, 
and descending flues to bottom flue. 
Longitudinal section of one boiler and 
bottom flue, showing the end and main 
flues in cross section, &c. 



BOULTON AND WATT ENGINE. 



1. General elevation of the engine, main 

pump, air vessel, &c, with longitudinal 
section of the engine-house and well. 
Elevation of the cylinder, air-pump, 
and condenser, with transverse section 
of the engine-house through the cold 
water cistern. 

2. Longitudinal section of the engine-house 

and engine, main pump, air vessel, 
&c, to an enlarged scale. 

3. Flan of the boiler-house and two boilers, 



showing the grates and seating of one 
boiler and section of another through 
the internal flue. Plan of the engine- 
house and engine, with pump, air Tea- 
sel, &c. 
4. Longitudinal section of the boiler-house 
and one boiler. Transverse section of 
the boiler-house, with transverse section 
of one boiler, and front elevation of 
the face of the other, with Stanley's 
flre-feeder. 



L 
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14 LOCOMOTIVE AND HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINES. 

19. 
In 4to, price 6«. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY 

concerning the relative power of, and useful effect produced by, the 

CORNISH and BOULTON and WATT PUMPING 

ENGINES, 

AND CYLINDRICAL AND WAGGON-HEAD BOILERS. 
By THOMAS WICKSTEED, C.E., 
Engineer to the East London Water-works. 

THE HIGH - PRESSURE ENGINE. 

20. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with 28 fine plates by Gladwin, (complete work,) price 16*. 6d. 

THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE: 

an exposition of its comparative merits, and an essay, towards an improved 
system of construction adapted especially to secure safety and economy. 

By Dr. ERNST ALBAN. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, by W. Pole, C.E., F. R. Ast. Soc, 

Assoc. Inst. C.E. 



THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 

21. 
In demy 8vo, extra cloth boards, price 12s. 

THE THEORY OF THE STEAM ENGINE; 

showing the inaccuracy of the methods in use for calculating the effects or 
the proportions of steam engines, and supplying a series of practical formulae 
to determine the velocity of any engine with a given load, the load for a 
stated velocity, the evaporation for desired effects, the horse-power, the useful 
effect for a given consumption of water or fuel, the load, expansion, and 
counterweight fit for the production of the maximum useful effect, &c. 
With an Appendix, containing concise rules for persons not familiar with 
algebraic signs, and intended to render the use of the formulae contained in 
the work perfectly clear and easy. 

By COMTE F. M. G. DE PAMBOUR. 



22. 
In 4to, with engravings, price 7*. 6<f. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES UPON THE 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 

recently made by MM. Gouin and Chatelier on the Versailles and Paris 

Railway. — Translated by R. Lloyd, C.E. 
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LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES. 15 

23. 

In 8vo, extra cloth boards, with plates, a second edition, with considerable 

additions, price 18*; 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES UPON RAILWAYS: 

The construction, the mode of acting, and the effect of engines in conveying 
heavy loads; the means of ascertaining, on a general inspection of the 
machine, the velocity with which it will draw a given load, and the results it 
will produce under various circumstances and in different localities ; the pro- 
portions which ought to be adopted in the construction of an engine, to make 
it answer any intended purpose ; the quantity of fuef and water required, &c. ; 
with practical Tables, showing at once the results of the formulae : founded 
upon a great many new experiments made on a large scale, in daily 
practice on the Liverpool and Manchester and other Railways, with different 
engines and trains of carriages. To which is added an Appendix, showing 
the expense of conveying goods by means of locomotives on railroads. 

By COMTE F. M. G. DE PAMBOUR. 



24. 
In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. in boards. 

RULES AND DATA FOR THE STEAM ENGINE, 

BOTH STATIONARY AND LOCOMOTIVE ; 

and for Railways, Canals, and Turnpike Roads; being a synopsis of 
a course of eight lectures on Mechanical Philosophy; illustrative of the 
most recent modes of construction, and an exposition of the errors to which 
patentees and others are liable. 

By HENRY ADCOCK, Civil Engineer. 



RAILWAYS. 

25. 

In 1 vol. 4to, with 50 engravings, half-bound in morocco, price £1, 16*. 

THE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER: 

Examples of the Mechanical and Engineering Operations and Structures 

combined in the making of a Railway. 

contents. 



Curves, gradients, gauge, and slopes. 
Earthworks, cuttings, embankments, 
and drains. 



Retaining walls, bridges, tunnels, &c. 
Permanent way and construction. 
Stations and their fittings. 



/ 



%* This work was originally published in three portions. Part III. is still 
required to complete many copies, and may be had separate, price 15*. 
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26. 

In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with 15 folding plates of works executed, containing 

tables and explanatory text, price 16*. 

AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO RAILWAY 

MENSURATION, 

illustrated by drawings from original works that have been carried out upon 
various English Railway Lines, showing a plain and easy method of taking 
out quantities of every description of Railway work and estimating them, 
and setting out work for the making of Railways generally. 

By E. V. GARDNER, C.E. 

CONTENTS. 

Elementary Introduction, with wood-cuts. — Contract Specifications. — Mea- 
surement of Earthwork. — Railway Curves, Tunnelling, &c, &c, &c. 

PLATES. 

1. Section, part of the Keymer branch of the London and Brighton Railway. 
3. Small barrel culverts on the Salisbury branch extension Railway. 

3. Large culverts with wing walls on the Salisbury branch extension Railway. 

4. Open culverts on the Salisbury branch extension Railway. 

5. Bridge for stream at 9 miles 38*50 chains on the Portsmouth extension Railway. 

6. Occupation road under the Farnham and Alton Railway. 

7. Occupation bridge over the Farnham and Alton Railway. 

8. Timber viaduct, Bricklayers' Arms branch of the London and Brighton Railway. 

9. Inclined bridge for turnpike road over Railway from Winchester to Southampton. 

10. Viaduct over streams at Milford, Salisbury branch extension Railway. 2 plates. 

11. Timber viaduct, Tarn worth Salt. 

12. Timber viaduct, with Iron tension rods for any length. 

13. Part of a Railway plan, and the section of it, with the curves set out, and off-sets. 

14. Sections of Railway, in embankments and cuttings, with outside fencing, ditches, &c. 

15. Part of the plan of the Syston and Peterborough Railway, with curves set off. 



27. 

In royal 8vo, with plates, extra cloth boards, price 5*. 

An Historical, Statistical, and Scientific Account of 

THE RAILWAYS OF BELGIUM 

from 1834 to 1842. 

Translated and compiled from official documents by E. Dobson, C.E. 



28. 
In 1 vol. 4 to, 25 plates, price 12*. 

THE TAUNUS RAILWAY: 

a concise account, historical, statistical, and mechanical, of the Railway from 
Frankfort to Wiesbaden, with 25 steel and wood engravings of stations, plans, 
carriages, &c. 

By ROBERT THORMAN, C.E. 
JOHN WE ALE' 8 AMENDED CATiULOGXJfc •gCra.XftW, \ 



RAILWAYS AMERICAN AND ATMOSPHERIC. 17 

29. 

In royal 8vo, 28 plates, extra cloth bds., price 12*. 

ENSAMPLES OF RAILWAY MAKING; • 

which, although not of English practice, are submitted, with practical 
illustrations, to Civil Engineers, and to the British and Irish public 

CONTENTS. 

1. Preliminary observations recommendatory of the adoption of a more 
economical mode of railway making in connection with the great lines already 
in operation, and a much further extension of a principle of railways for less 
advantageous traffic than the great lines afford, yet essential for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, by employment of material of a less 
cost. Landed proprietors would find their advantage in the improvement of 
their land by a quick transit, and, consequently, more ready sale for their 
produce. In some instances the material is on their estates. 

2. Mechanical Works on the Utica and Syracuse Railroad, explanatory, 
with specification and cost of this, one of the best constructed railroads in 
the United States, made over swamps, creeks, and valleys, at a cost of 
£ 3600 per mile. 

3. Historical, statistical, and scientific account of the Railways of Belgium 
from 1834 to 1842, by E. Dobson, C. E., explanatory of the Railroad from 
Ostend on the coast to Cologne in Prussia. 



30. 

In small 8vo, third edition, price 8*. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 

CONSTRUCTION AND FORMATION OF RAILWAYS. 

By JAMES DAY, C.E. 



ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 

31. 
In 4to, with 27 tabular engraved plates, medium 4to, price 7s. 

REPORT ON 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

By ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M. P. 



32. 

In 4to, with 10 plates, price Is. 6 J. 

Three Reports on improved methods of constructing and working 

ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 

By R. MALLET, C. E., Dublin. 



L 
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18 RAILWAY CURVES. 



33. 
8vo pamphlet, price Is. 

THE TELOTYPE, 

PRINTING ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

By FRANCIS G ALTON, Esq., M.A. 



34. 

In 4to, price 1*. 6rf. 

M. ARAGO'S REPORT 

ON THE ATMOSPHERIC SYSTEM, 

And on the proposed Atmospheric Railway at Paris, 7£ miles long. 

RAILWAY CURVES. 

/ ' . . 35. * '„ : 

In 4to, with wood-euts, second- edition, revised* and improveoy price 3*. 63. 
A COMPLETE AN"D tlOST IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 

SETTING OUT RAILWAY CURVES: 

comprising at once brevity, simplicity, and accuracy. 
By GEORGE HEALD, C. E. 



36. 
In 12mo, price 2*. 6rf. 
. ON A NEW METHOD OP 

SETTING PUT RAILWAY CURVES. 

By ROBERT CHARLES MAY, C.E. 

- - - •-■ i 

37. 

In 8vo, price 6J. 

A PRACTICAL METHOD OF SETTING OUT 

A CIRCULAR RAILWAY CURVE 

By FOSTER CHARLTON, Surveyor. 

38. 
In 8vo, with plates and wood-cuts, price 2s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES OF 

THE MODES OF SETTING OUT RAILWAY CURVES. 

By HENRY LAW, C.E. 

And on Setting Out the Width of Ground required for the Works of a 
Railway or Canal, &c. By W. F. SIMMS, C.E. 

39. 
Separate from the following, price 3*. 

THE TABLES OF GRADIENTS. 
/ By J. B. HUNTINGTON, C.E. 

JOHN WEALE*8 AMENDED CATALOGUE YOB.\fc5\. \ 



RAILWAY CURVES GRADIENTS MEASURE. 19 

40. 

In 8vo, in boards, price 18*. 

Tables and Rules for facilitating the Calculation of 

EARTHWORK, LAND, CURVES, DISTANCES, 

AND GRADIENTS, 

required in the Formation of Railways, Roads, and Canals ; — also Essays on 
the Prismoidal Formulae, and on the power required upon Inclined Planes. 

By J. B. HUNTINGTON, C. E* 



41. 
In 8vo, third and much improved edition, with plates, price Is. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LEVELLING, 

showing its application to purposes of Civil Engineering, particularly in the 
Construction of Roads ; with Mr. Telford's Rules for the same. 

By P. W. SIMMS, C.E. 

42. 

In a sheet, price 2*., a Table showing the Acres, Roods, and Perches in 

IRISH PLANTATION AND BRITISH STATUTE 

MEASURE, 

In any given number of superficial feet, from 1 perch to 5 acres* 

By HUGH RICE, C.E. 



43. 

Second edition with additions,, in 8vo, with engravings and wood-cuts, cloth 

boards extra, price 12*. 

OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, 

for the Formation of Topographical Plans ; and Instructions for Filling in the 
Interior Detail, both. by Measurement and Sketching; Military Reconnaissance, 
Levelling, &c, &c, together with Colonial Surveying ; with the Explanation 
and Solution of some of the mq»t useful Problems in Geodesy and Practical 
Astronomy ; to- which are added a few Formulae and Tables of general utility 
for facilitating their calculation. 

By Captain FROME, Royal Engineers, F.R.A.S., & A.I.C.E. 



44. 
in a sheet, price 2#. 

TABLES FOR ESTIMATOR ^£S^S^<3*X^ 

By HENXTC LKW, C/&. 
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STONE, TIMBER, AND IRON BRIDGES. 



BRIDGES. 
45. 

In 4 vols, royal 8vo, illustrated by 138 engravings and 92 wood-cuts, bound 
in 3 vols, half-morocco, price £ 4. 10*. ; or the plates printed in a superior 
and an atlas form, very neatly bound, price £b. 15*. 6d. 

THE THEORY, PRACTICE, AND ARCHITECTURE 

OF 

BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, AND WIRE; 

WITH EXAMPLES ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SUSPENSION. 

DIVISIONS OF THE WORK. 

Theory of Bridges. By James Hann, King's College, London. 

General Principles of Construction, &c. Translated from Gauthey. 

Theory of the Arch, &c. By Professor Moseley. 

Papers on Foundations. By T. Hughes, C.E. 

Account of Hutcheson Bridge, Glasgow, with Specification. By 

the late Robert Stevenson, C.E. 
Mathematical Principles of Dredge's Suspension Bridge. 
Essay and Treatises on the Practice and Architecture of Bridges. 

By William Hosking, F.S.A., Arch*, and C.E. 
Specification of Chester Dee Bridge. 
Practical Description of the Timber Bridges, &c, on the Utica and 

Syracuse Railroad, U. S. By B. F. Isherwood, C. £., New York. 
Description of the Plates. — General Index, &c, &c, &c 

LIST OF PLATES. 



1. Centering of Ballater bridge across the 

river Dee, Aberdeenshire. 
3. Town's American timber bridge. 

3. Do., sections. 

4. Do. do. 

5. Ladykirk and Norham timber bridge 

over the Tweed, by J. Blackmore. 

6. Timber bridge over the Clyde at Glas- 

gow, by Hubert Stevenson. 

7. Elevation of arch of do. 

8. Transverse section of do. 

9. Section of foot-path on do., &c. 

10. Occupation bridge over the Calder and 

Hebble Navigation, by W. Bull. 

11. Newcastle, North Shields, and Tyne- 

mouth railway viaduct across Wil- 
lington Dean, plans and elevations. 
IS. Do., do. 

13. Do., sections. 

14. Ditto across Ouse Burn Dean, plan and 

elevation. 

15. Do., do. 

10. Isometrical view of the upper wooden 
bridge at Elysville over the Patapsco, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

17. Elevation and plan of do. 

18. Sections of do. 

19* Longitudinal section under the central 
•railway of Old London bridge, show- 
ing the rank weir recommended by 
Mr. ammtoa to hold the water up for | 



the benefit of the water- works, &c, in 
1763 ; sections of the same. 

20. Plan and elevation of timber brid ge for 

Westminster, as designed by Wee- 
ley. 

21. Hali-elevation of ditto for Westminster, 

as designed by James King. 

22. Westminster timber bridge adapted to 

the stone piers, by C. Labelye. 

23. One of the river ribs of the centre on 

which the middle arch of Westminster 
bridge was turned, extending 76 feet, 
designed and executed by James King. 

24. Long elevation and plan of Westminster 

bridge. 

25. Elevation of the foot bridge over the 

Whitadder, at Abbey St. Bathen'e. 

26. Weymouth bridge, elevation and plan. 

27. Very long elevation of Hutcheson bridge, 

Glasgow, by Robert Stevenson. 

28. Longitudinal section of ditto, showing 

the progress of the works in 1832. 

29. Cross section of do., showing the build- 

ing apparatus and centre frames. 

30. Cross section of Hutcheson bridge. 

31. Plan of southern abutment of do. 

32. Section of abutments of do. 

33. Toll- houses of do. 

34. Bridge of the Schuylkill at Market 

Street, Philadelphia, 

35. Details of do. 
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43. 



44. 
45. 



36. Plan of the wood-work in the starling of 

the small piers of Chepstow bridge. 

37. Longitudinal section through one of the 

large piers. 

38. Details of Chepstow bridge. 

39. Plan, elevation, and sections of the 

central arch of London bridge. 

40. London and Croydon railway bridge 

on road from Croydon to Sydenham, 
plans, elevations, and sections. 

41. London and Croydon railway bridge on 

road from Norwood to Bromley, do. 

42. London and Croydon railway bridge at 
Sydenham, do. 

Elevation of the Victoria bridge over 
the valley of the river Wear, on the 
Durham junction railway. 

Elevation of Chepstow bridge. 

Piling and timber foundations of one 
of the large piers of Chepstow bridge. 

46. Plan of pier, elevation of do. 

47. Enlarged section of one of the piers. 

48. Newcastle and Carlisle railway bridge, 

over the river Tyne at Scotswood, by 
John Blackmore, plan and elevation. 

49. 50. Sections and details of do. 

51. Elevation and plan of bridge over the 

Eden at Carlisle, by Sir R. Smirke. 

52. Elevation of one of the arches, with a 

pier, and the north abutment. 
52a. The centering used for the arches of do. 

53. Plan and elevation of the bridge erected 

over the Thames at Sjtaines. 
Elevation and plans of the Wellesley 

bridge at Limerick. 
Elevation of pier and half- arch, with 
longitudinal section, plan and section 
of baluster, transverse section through 
the crown and spandril. 
56. Bridge of Jena, plan and elevation. 
67* Do., elevation or one of the land arches, 
with section of towing-path and re- 
taining wall, transverse section of the 
bridge at the springing of an arch, 
plan of do., transverse section of the 
bridge through the centre of one of 
the land arches, plan of the abutments, 
retaining walls, &c. 
Elevation of the Devil's bridge over 
the Serchio, near Lucca, Italy; plan, 
elevation, and cross section. 
Bridge across the river Forth at Stirling, 

by R. Stevenson, elevation. 
Longitudinal section of the same. 
6l. Timber bridge on the Utica and Syra- 
cuse Railway, United States, spans of 
40 and 30 feet. 
Do., span of 6*0 feet. 
Do., elevation, plan and cross section, 
span of 88 feet. 
63a. Do., isometrical projection. 

64. Do., plan, elevation, and cross section, 

span of 84 feet. 
64a. Timber bridge, span of 82 feet. 

65. Abutment for a bridge of 82 feet span 

over the Oneida Creek. 

66. Trestle bridge, Oneida Creek Valley, 

span of 29 feet. 
67* Do., elevation of span of 100 feet. 



54. 



55. 



58. 



59 
60. 



62. 
63. 



07a. Do., isometrical projection of truss, 
connection of floor beams, and cross 
section. 

68. Trestle bridge, Onondago Creek Valley, 

span of 29 feet. 

69. A great variety of details of joinery. 
69a. Pile-driving machine. 

70. Isometrical projections. 

70a. Isometrical projections of iron plate. 

706. Do. 

70c. Do. 

70d. Do. 

700. Do. 

70/. Do., culverts. 

70gr. Viaduct under Erie canal. 

71. Remains of the bridge over the Adda, 

at Trezzo, the Milanese. 

72. Ely iron bridge, near cathedral. 

73. Details of do. 

74. Do. 

75. Do. 

76. Haddlesey bridge, over the Aire, York- 

shire, details of the iron- work. 

77. Do. 

78. Do. 

79. Do. 

80. Do., sections of structure. 

81. Do., plan, iron balustrades, &c. 

82. Do., details. 

83. Do., elevation. 

84. London and Blackwall Railway bridge 

over the Lea, elevation and plan. 

85. Do., sections and details. 

86. Do., sections, enlarged view of railing. 
87* Isometrical projection of the suspension 

bridge at Balloch ferry, constructed on 
Mr. Dredge's principle. 

88. Perronet' s design for the bridge over the 

Seine at Melun, sections, &c. 

89. Brighton chain pier, portions of con- 

structive detail. 

90. Wreck of do. in Oct. 1833. 

91. Do. 

92. Longitudinal and transverse sections of 

cast-iron swing bridge. 

93. Longitudinal section and transverse do., 

ni of turning-plate, roller frame, and 
-plate of cast-iron swing bridge. 

94. Elevation and plan of cast-iron swing 

bridge, Plymouth. 

95. Gerrard's Hostel bridge, Cambridge, 

erected by the Butterley Company, (W. 
C. Mylne,) elevation and plan. 

96. Do., sections and details 0/ do. 
97* Do., transverse section of do. 

98. Fribourg suspension bridge, general 
elevation, with a section of the valley 
of the Sarine and of the mooring 
shafts, &c. ; general plan, ends of 
main piers, with approaches enlarged, 
&c. 

99* Do., sections and details of do. 

100. 100a. Do. do. 

101. Professor Moseley's diagrams of the 

arch. 

102. Do. 

103. Do. 

104. Robert Stevenson's elevation of a chain 

bridge upon the catenarian principle. 
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105. Robert Stevenson's chain bridge, plan 

and section of do. 

106. Do., longitudinal section. 

107. Do., sections, back of arched accesses; 

plan of pier, showing the cables, &c. 

108. Elevation and plan of Darlaston bridge, 

Staffordshire, bv Thos. Telford. 

109. Longitudinal and transverse sections. 

110. Centering for do. 

HI. Half-elevation, sections, &c, of Bascule 
iron bridge for Wellesley Dock works. 

112. Plan of do., sections, &c. 

113. The Ouse Valley viaduct, London and 

Brighton railway, longitudinal section, 
section of wing wall, transverse section 
of roofed recesses and pilasters. 
1 13a. Elevation of north abutment and eight 
arches of do. 

114. Transverse section through centre arch. 

115. Flan of superstructure, plan of founda- 



tions, transverse section through re- 
lieving arches of the Ouse Valley via- 
duct. 

116. Details of do. 

117. Flan of swivel bridge, showing ribs, 

windlass. &c. 

1 1 8. Elevation of front ribs, showing sections, 

falling hand-rails, &c. ; longitudinal 
sections, cross sections, &c. 

119. Cast-iron swivel bridge on the Newry 

canal, half- elevation, plan, transverse 
sections, &c. 

120. Do., plan of masonry of abutments, base 

rings and platform of railway, sections 
through, plans of abutments, &c. 

121. Wire bridge over the Fosse at Geneva, 

elevation, plan, and several details. 

122. Western Railroad, Connecticut, river 

bridge, elevation, plan, sections, and 
details. 



*** These volumes are ample and diffuse in the explanation and instruction 
of every principle in this art, and may be truly esteemed as the only compre- 
hensive work of the kind extant. 



46. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, or in Parts I. II. III. and IV. complete, 40 plates, price 6*. 
in parts, or £1. 5s. uniform in half-morocco. 

BRIDGES, SUPPLEMENT, 

A CONTINUATION OF THE PREVIOUS WORK. 

Being a supplement to the work entitled the ' Theory, Practice, and Archi- 
tecture of Bridges of Stone, Iron, Timber, and Wire,' comprising recently 
constructed wrought-iron and tubular bridges, and other kinds of bridges, 
British and Foreign. Edited by Geo. R. Burnell, C.E. | 

OBLIQUE BRIDGES. ! 

47. I 

In imperial 8vo, 3rd edition, with additions. 11 plates, extra cloth bds., 8*. ! 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 

CONSTRUCTION OF OBLIQUE ARCHES. 

By JOHN HART, Mason. 



I 



48. 

In 2 vols, royal octavo, comprising text, and folio volume of plates, some of 
which are coloured ; price £ 4. 14*. 6d. t or on large paper, £ 6. 6*. 

THE 

BRITANNIA AND CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGES; 

with general inquiries on beams, and on the properties of materials used in 

construction. 
By EDWIN CLARK, Resident Engineer. 

'Published with the sanction and under the supervision of R. Stephenson, Esq. 
JOHN WJEALe'8 AMENDED CATALOGUE. "FO-R.\^&\. 
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49. 

In 4to, with a large plate, price 3«. 6<f. 
Description to Diagrams for facilitating the 

CONSTRUCTION OF OBLIQUE BRIDGES. 

By W. H. BARLOW, C. E. 



SO. 
In 4 to, 'with 12 large folding plates, extra cloth boards, price 14*. 

A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 

ESSAY ON OBLIQUE BRIDGES. 

By GEORGE WATSON BUCK, M. Inst. C. E. 



51. 

In demy 8vo, with 107 wood-cuts, extra cloth bds., price 7*. 

Experimental Essays on the Principles of Construction in 

ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &c; 

made with a view to their being useful to the Practical Builder. 
By W. BLAND, Esq., of Hartlip, Kent. 

52. 

In one "vol. royal 8vo, with several illustrative plates, price £ 2. 2*. 

THE CONWAY AND MENAI TUBULAR BRIDGES, 

WITH THE EXPERIMENTAL EXPLANATIONS. 

By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, C. E. 

*** Some few copies of the plates printed in folio, the text in 8vo, both 
very neat in half-morocco, price £ 2. L5«. 
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STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 

53. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, price £1. 4*., 4th edition, much improved and enlarged by 
Eaton Hodgkinson, F.R.S., &c, Manchester; vol. ii. being entirely com- 
posed of Mr. Hodgkinson's experiments. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON 

THE STRENGTH OF CAST IRON AND OTHER 

METALS ; 

intended for the assistance of Engineers, Iron-Masters, Millwrights, Architects, 
Founders, Smiths, and others engaged in the construction of machines, 
buildings, &c. : containing practical rules, tables, and examples founded on 
a series of new experiments ; with an extensive table of the properties of 
materials. Illustrated by several engravings and wood-cuts. 

By THOMAS TREDGOLD, Civil Engineer. 
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In 8vo, a new edition, with corrections, revised by J. F. Heather, M.A., and 
with considerable additions by Prof. Willis, of Cambridge ; several plates. 

A TREATISE ON 

THE STRENGTH OF TIMBER, CAST IRON, 

MALLEABLE IRON, AND OTHER MATERIALS ; 

with rules for application in architecture, construction of suspension bridges, 
railways, &c. ; and an Appendix on the powers of locomotive engines on 
horizontal planes and gradients. 

By PETER BARLOW, F.R.S., &c, &c. 

55. 

In 1 large and thick royal 8vo vol., with several plates, extra cloth boards, 

price £1.10*. 

PAPERS ON IRON AND STEEL, 

Practical and experimental, with copious illustrative Notes. 

By DAVID MUSHET, Esq., 

Honorary Member of the Geological and the Quebec Literary and Historical Societies ; of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of 
Natural History Society, Edinburgh. 



the Institution of Civil Engineers of London ; Corresponding Member of the Wernerian 

H:dinl 



56. 

In 4 to, with 8 large engravings and text, 6«. sewed in a wrapper. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

THE IRON ROOF OF THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT; 

with elaborate engravings of details. 

MACHINERY. 

57. 

The text in 1 large vol. 8vo, and the plates, upwards of 70 in number, in an 
atlas folio volume, very neatly half-bound in morocco, price £ 2. 10*. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS ON MILL-WORK AND OTHER 

MACHINERY ; 

WITH EXAMPLES OF TOOLS OF MODERN INTENTION. 

• 

First published by Robert Buchanan, M.E. ; afterwards improved and 
edited by Thomas Tredoold, C.E. ; and now re-edited, with the improve- 
ments of the present age, 

By GEORGE RENNIE, F.R.S., C.E., &c, &c, &c. 

CONTENTS OF THE PLATES. 

1 to 20 consist of drawings of mill- work and 




»gs 
machinery, published under the su- 
perintendence of the late Mr. Tred- 
gold, and now reprinted. 

20a. Diagrams of Professor Willis on the 
teeth of wheels. 

21. Bramah's original slide tool, with slide 
rest and head in one. 

92. lathe for turning spheres — 

elevation and end view. 



23. Plan of Bramah's slide tool. 

24. Nasmyth, Gaakell, & Co. 'a great boring 

lathe. 

25. ————————— face-turning 

lathe. 

26. Lewis's foot lathe, plan and elevation. 

27. seven-feet turning lathe, dera- 
tion and aide view. 

28. Bennie's lathe for turning gun-barrels, 

elevation and section. 
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2t). Nasmyth's portable hand drill, foot drill. 

30. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s wall side 

drilling machine. 

31. double pillar drill. 

32. Hick' 8 radial drilling machine. 

33. Lewis's upright drilling and boring ma 

chine. 
33 (A). Ditto, ditto, ride elevation. 

34. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s key groov- 

ing or slotting machine. 

35. Sharp and Roberts's slotting machine. 

36. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s machine 

for cutting key grooves in wheels. 
37i ■ for cutting slots in cranks. 

37 (A). Lewis's slotting and paring machine. 

38. Fox's screw catting machine, elevation 

and plan. 

38 (A). Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s large 

screwing machine. 
38 (B). Hick's bolt-screwing machine. 

39. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s self-acting 

nut cutting machine. 

40. Lewis's machine for cutting the teeth of 

small metal wheels. 

40 (A). Lewis's machine for cutting the 

teeth of large metal wheels, elevation 
and end view. 

41. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s machine 

for cutting teeth of wooden wheel 
models. 

41 (A). M. Clavet's machine for cutting the 

teeth of wooden and iron model wheels. 

42. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s vertical 

boring machine for cylinders. 

43. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s large ditto. 



44. Hick's vertical boring machine, eleva- 

tion and plan. 

45. M. Nicholas Forq's machine for planing 

iron. 
40. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s mill- 
wright's planing machine, tool move- 
able, tool fixed. 

47. Ditto, ditto. 
47 (A). Ditto. 

47 (B). Hick's planing machine. 
47 (C). ditto. 

48. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s plate 

cutting and punching machine. 

49. Fairbairn and Co.'s plate bending, also 

Messrs. N., G., and Co.'s plate cutting 
machines. 

50. Kinnaird and Co.'s punching machine ; 

Hick's mandril for expanding rings. 

51. Maudslay and Field's machine for 

punching boiler plates. 

52. Ditto, ditto. 

52 (A). M. Cave's steam punching machine, 
elevation, end view, and details. 

53. Fairbairn and Co.'s riveting machine, 

plan and elevation. 

54. Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co.'s double 

face grinding machine, plan, side, 

and end elevations. 
A vignette of James Nasmyth's drawing of 

the old slide rest principle. 
Ditto, parts to larger dimension. 
Ditto, illustrative figure of the principle 

of the planing machine. 
Ditto, of the wheel cutting machine. 
Ditto, of the screw cutting machine. 



The whole forming 70 fine plates, for the most part engraved by Lowry and 

Lk Ketjx, and 103 wood-cuts. 
*** Some few copies with the plates folded, in 2 vols, large 8vo, elegantly 

bound in half-morocco, price £ 2. 10*. 



58. 
Text in royal 8vo, and plates in imperial folio, price 18*. 

PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OF 

MODERN TOOLS AND MACHINES: 

a supplementary volume to Mr. Rennik's edition of Buchanan ' On Mill- 
Work and other Machinery,' by Tredgold. 

The work consists of 18 plates, elaborately drawn and engraved, of the 
machinery of Messrs. Maclea and March, Leeds ; Messrs. Whitworth and Co., 
Manchester ; and Messrs. Carmichael, of Dundee. 

LIST OP PLATES. 



1. Maclea and March's fluting machine, 

end view and details. 

2. Plan and side elevation of do. 

3. Maclea and March's small fluting ma- 

chine and lathe, elevation and section. 

4. Plan and several details of do. 

5. Maclea and March's machine to cut nuts, 

elevation, end, and side. 

6. Plan and details of do. 

7. Maclea and March's screwing machine. 

8. do. 

9. — — — — — details of do. 

10. large slide lathe, 

parts and details. 



1 1 . Maclea and March's gantry, saddle, com- 
pound rest, and face plates for do. 
12. machine for planing. 

13. Elevation of do. 

14. Whitworth' s patent self-acting lathe, 
elevation, &c, engraved by Gladwin. 

planing machine, en- 



15. 
16. 
17. 



graved by Gladwin. 



, end 
elevation and section, by Gladwin. 

, plan 

to a large scale, engraved by Gladwin. 
18. Messrs. Carmichael' s planing machine, 
elevation, engraved by Gladrava.. 
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CARPENTRY. 



TREDGOLD ON CARPENTRY. 

59. 
In 1 large vol. 4to, 3rd edition, 50 plates, edited by Peter Barlow, F.R.S., 

half-bound in morocco, price £ 2. 2#. 

THE 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY: 

a treatise on the pressure and equilibrium of timber framing, the resistance 
of timber, and the construction of floors, arches, bridges, roofs, uniting iron 
and stone with timber, &c, with practical rules and examples ; on the nature 
and properties of timber, including the method of seasoning, and the causes 
and prevention of decay ; with descriptions of the kinds of wood used in 
building; also numerous Tables of the scantling of timber for different 
purposes, the specific gravities of materials, &c. 

By THOMAS TREDGOLD, Civil Engineer. 
With an Appendix, containing specimens of various ancient and modern roots. 

CONTENTS OP PLATES. 



1. Equilibrium and pressure of beams. 
S. Pressure of beams and centre of gravity. 

3. Equilibrium and pressure of beams and 

framing. 

4. Nailed flooring. 
5 to 9. Roofs. 

10. Roofs that have been erected. 

11. Roof of the riding-house at Moscow. 

12. Domes. 

13. Partitions and centre. 

14. Centres for stone bridges; centre used 

for the bridge at Neuilly;' for the 
Waterloo bridge, and Conon bridge. 

15. Centres for stone bridges. 

16. Bridges. 

17. Ditto, double plate. 

18. Construction of bridges. 

19. Bridges, double plate. 

20. Bridges and joints. 

21. Joints. 

22. Joints and straps. 

23. Roof and construction of the Pantheon, 

Oxford Street. 

24. Ditto. 

25 . Section of roof of Hall, Parkhurst Prison . 

26. Section of roof of New Saloon, Academy 

of Arts, Florence. 

27. Longitudinal section of ditto. 

28. Truss of the roof of the Ducal riding- 

house, Modena, double plate. 

29. Truncated roof of ditto. 

30. Truss of roof of ditto. 

31. Section of the roof over the Exchange, 

Geneva, double. 



32. Foot of trass of roof over the new 

theatre at Ancona; ditto, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence; ditto, cathedral, 
Florence, double. 

33. Roofs of the cathedral at Leghorn, ditto. 

34. Details of roof of Christ's Hospital, ditto. 

35. Ditto. 

36. Longitudinal section of St. Dunstan'i 

church, Fleet Street, double. 

37. Roof and plan of ditto, ditto. 

38. Details of ditto, ditto. 

39. Longitudinal section of truss executed at 

White Conduit House, double. 

40. Transverse section of ditto, ditto. 

41. Truss at the Thames Plate Glass-works ; 

truss at the Princess's Theatre, Oxford 
Street; truss at a bouse in Berkeley Sq. 

42. Roof of iron and timber at Nottingham 

Water-works, treble plate. 

43. Cast-iron roof over the model room of 

the Butterley Company, treble. 

44. smithery of the 

Butterly Company, ditto. 

45. Iron and timber roof over the engine 

manufactory of the Butterley Com- 
pany, ditto. 

46. Roof of the passengers' shed at the Lon- 

don Bridge station, Croydon Railway, 
double. 

47. Roof to King's College Chapel, Cam- 

bridge, ditto 

48. Ditto, transverse section. 

49. Details, ditto. 

50. Details, ditto. 



Portrait of Mr.Tredgold, and several wood-cuts, showingiron shoes for roofs, &c. 

*** Some copies of the plates 23 to 50, with text description, are printed 

separate, to make the second edition equal with the present edition, 

price £1. U. 

60. 
153 plates, half-hound in morocco, very neat, price £4. 4«.; some of the 

plates coloured, price £ 5. 5*. 

PUBLIC WORKS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 

CONSISTING OF 

Railways, 'Rails, Chairs, Blocks, Cuttings, Embankments, Tunnels, Oblique 
JOHN WE ALE'S AMENDED CATAL.OG\3^ YOB.V&VY. 
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PUBLIC WORKS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 2J 

Arches, Viaducts, Bridges, Stations, Locomotive Engines, &c. ; Cast-Iron ) 
Bridges, Iron and Gas Works, Canals, Lock-Gates, Centering, Masonry and 
Brickwork for Canal Tunnels ; Canal Boats ; the London and Liverpool 
Docks, plans and dimensions, Dock-Gates, Walls, Quays, and their Masonry ; 
Mooring-chains ; Plan of the Harbour and Port of London, and other important 
engineering works, with descriptions and specifications ; the whole rendered 
of the utmost utility to the Civil Engineer and to the student, and as 
examples to the foreign engineer. 

This work is of an imperial' folio size, the drawings and engravings have 
been executed by Eminent Artists, and no expense has been spared in render- 
ing it highly essential for practical use ; also, as an ornamental volume of 
important Engineering Works in several parts of the kingdom. There are 
some plates in the volume that may be preferred in colours, viz. the elaborate 
subject of the Blisworth Cuttings, on the Birmingham Line, 18 plates, 
geologically coloured ; Glasgow and Gairnkirk Railway Cutting through Moss. 



61. 

22 plates, large folio, bound, price £ 1. 1#. 

THE HARBOUR AND PORT OF LONDON, 

SCIENTIFICALLY, COMMERCIALLY, AND HISTORICALLY DESCRIBED. 



62. 

In 8vo, with plates, price 2*. 6<f. * 

OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM, NATIONAL GALLERY, 
AND NATIONAL RECORD OFFICE; 

With Suggestions for their Improvement. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, M.R.I.B.A. 



63. 

In one vol. imperial 8vo, uniform in size with Mr. Fergusson's * Jerusalem, 1 
and his work ' Of the Principles of Beauty in Art/ &c, price 12«. 

AN ESSAY ON A 

PROPOSED NEW SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATION i 

With Hints for its Application to our National Defences. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, MJLIJB.A, 



64. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

OF 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

In two parts, imperial folio, comprising the following very important works: — 

CONTENTS OF PLATES. 

ltol3. The Philadelphia gas- works: com- 1 gasometers, tanks; hydraulic main 

S rising elevations of building, roof, 
etails, furnaces, retorts, sections of ; 



pipes, &c. ; gas meters, washers, &c. 
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28 PUBLIC WORKS OF AMERICA. 

aervoir dam across Swatara, Pennsyl- I 26 and 27. Plan, elevation, and 

._j i._ ..!.- »_:- i-i — i «. of a liftloek, Sandy and Bearer canal. 

28. Gate, front view ; front view of falling 
gate, mitre sill, section, &c. 

29, 30. Eastern division, and Sandy and 
Beaver canal, Ohio, front view ; founda- 
tion plan, end view, &c, of abutment. 

31, 32. Plan of the tye river dam across 
James river and Kanawha canal. 

33. Lock on ditto; plan of 8-feetlift, and 
sections. 

34, 35. Plan of a wooden lock of 8-feet lift, 
several sections. 

36, 37. Plan of Ravenna aqueduct, in eleva- 
tions and sections ; horizontal section 
at surface of water, plan of pier abut- 
ment and wing-walls, &c. 

38. Farm Bridge, James river and Kanawha 
canal ; elevation, plan, longitudinal and 
cross section. 

39, 40. Aqueduct over Byrd Creek, on the 
same canal; elevation, abutment of 
wings, horizontal section at surface of 
water, transverse section, &c. 



vania, erected by the Union Canal Co. 

15. Elevation, section, chamber, and plan 

of the outlet locks on the Schuylkill 
canal at Plymouth, Pennsylvania. 

16. Lock-gates and details of ditto. 

17. Triangulation of the entrance into the 

Bay of Delawar, exhibiting the exact 
position of the capes and shoals, with 
reference to the site of the breakwater. 

18. Map of the Delawar breakwater, with 

the detailed topography of Cape Hen- 
lopen, and section of breakwater. 

19. Map of the Philadelphia water- works. 

20. Ground plan of the northern half of do. 

21. Dam, end view of water-wheel, &c. 

22. Dam, sections of ; pier, &c. 

23. Views, section, &c, of force pumps. 

24. Improved stop-cock, reducing pipe, cir- 

cular pipe, double and single branch 
pipe, bevel hub pipe, &c. 

25. Plan of a dam, Sandy and Beaver canal ; 

{>lan of abutment, cross section, gravel- 
ing, &c. 



The plates are engraved in the best style of art by the Le Keuxs from 
elaborate drawings made expressly for the work. Care has been taken that 
each subject contains every dimension necessary to show proportion and 
parts of construction. 

Price £ 2 ; and in an 8vo vol., price 6*. (sold together £ 2. 6*.) 

REPORTS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES 



OF 



/ 



PUBLIC WORKS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA : 

explanatory of the atlas folio of detailed engravings, elucidating practically 

these important engineering works. 

65. 

In one small volume, with many plates and wood-cuts, second edition, 
corrected and improved, neatly bound, price 4*. 6d. t the 

OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COMPANION, 

AND 

THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; 

containing a great variety of the most useful Rules in mechanical science 

divested of mathematical complexity; with numerous Tables of practical data 

and calculated results for facilitating mechanical and commercial transactions. 

By WILLIAM TEMPLETON, Author of several useful Practical Works. 

6rT 
In 18mo, in boards, comprising 390 pages, price 5*. 

A SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

alphabetically arranged, containing a great variety of Theorems, Formula?, 
and Tables, from the most accurate and recent authorities in various branches 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy : with Tables of Logarithms. 
By the Rev. JOHN CARR, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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MECHANICS. HYDRAULICS. 29 

HYDRAULICS. 

67. 
In 4to, with plates, price 7*-. 6<f. 

PRACTICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 

RESEARCHES IN HYDRAULICS. 

By R. A. PEACOCKE, C.E. 



68. 
In 4to, with illustrative plates. 

A SYSTEM OF APPARATUS, 

for the use of Lecturers and Experimenters in Mechanical Philosophy, 
especially in those branches which are connected with Mechanism. 

By the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A., F. R. S., &c, &c, 
Jacksoni&n Professor in the University of Cambridge. 



69. 

In 8vo, with 19 plates, in boards, price 9«. 

AN HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTION OF THE 

MODE OF SUPPLYING LONDON WITH WATER; 

and a particular account of the different Companies so engaged, with an 
exposition of the attempts to adopt other modes ; together with an account of 
the contrivances for supplying cities in different ages and countries. 

By the late WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 



70. 

In 8vo, with 2 plates, price 2*. (kf. 

REPORT ON THE 

IMPROVEMENT of the RIVERS MERSEY and IRWELL, 

between Liverpool and Manchester ; describing the means of adapting them 

for the navigation of sea-going vessels. 

By the late HENRY R. PALMER, F.R.S., Y.P. Inst. C.E. 



71. 

In 4to, with plates, price 7s. 6d. 

WATER WHEELS WITH VENTILATED BUCKETS. 

By WILLIAM PAIRBAIRN, C.E. 



72. 
In 1 large 8vo volume, with plates, second edition, price is, Gd. 

REMARKS ON 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIDAL RIVERS. . 

By DAVID STEVENSON, CA. % ?&&&., &R.. \ 

/ JOHN weale's amended CAXM*oa\ra -go^^^ 
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30 BUILDING STONB AND CEMENTS. 

BUILDING STONB— CEMENTS. 

73. 

In 4 to, with very fine plate*, a new edition, corrected and extended, 5*. sewed. 
Report and Investigation into the Qualifications and Fitness of 

STONE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES, 

MORE PARTICULARLY FOR THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 

and expressly inquired into by Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty, viz. 
Sir T. Henry De la Beche, Chas. Barry, Esq., and C. H. Smith, Esq. 

tZ 

In 8vo, with a large sectional plate, price 1*. 6d. 

OBSERVATIONS ON KENTISH RAG STONE AS A 

BUILDING MATERIAL. 

By JOHN WHICHCORD, junior, Architect. 

7b. 
In 8vo, with plates, extra cloth boards, price 10*. 6d. 

CEMENTS: 

a practical and scientific treatise on the choice and preparation of the 
materials for, and the manufacture and application of, Calcareous Mortars 
and Cements, artificial and natural, founded on an extensive series of original 
experiments. By M. L. J. Vic at, Chief Engineer of Roads, &c. Translated 
from the French; with numerous and valuable additions and explanatory 
notes, comprehending the most important known facts in this- science, and 
with additional new experiments and remarks. 

By Major J. T. SMITH, Madras Engineers, F.R.S., &c. 



WARMING AND VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS. 

76. 
Second edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, with plates, price 6*. 

A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE 

WARMING AND VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS; 

showing the advantages of the improved system of heated water circulation, &c. 

By J. C. RICHARDSON, Architect. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



1 . Elevation of heated water apparatus, and 
its application in buildings. 

2. Apparatus used at the British Museum to 
warm rooms, with details of furnace. 

3. Section of premises of R. Cadell, Esq., 
Edinburgh, showing the system of 
warming. 

4. Method of warming at the Register Office, 
Edinburgh. 

5. Method of warming the New Justiciary 
Court, Edinburgh. 

6. Strathfieldsaye House, a seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington — Isometrical 

view of closed tubes for warming. 
?. Tie Atlas Insurance Office, Cheapside. 



8. Apparatus at the Earl of Radnor's, Coles- 

hill ; and the Patent Office, Lincoln'* 
Inn-Fields. 

9. Vinery and forcing-house, &c. 

10. Flan and section of gallery, picture room 

and monk's room at the SoaneMuseum, 
showing the method of warming. 

11. Methods for ventilating and warming 

private houses and buildings. 

12. Example of ventilation and warming in a 

private building, with details. 

IS. Method of ventilation and warming at 
Sir Robert Smirke's office. 

14. Practical illustration of downward venti- 
lation and. waranxug, wpv\ic& va. ^w^ 
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intended for the solitary confinement 
of prisoners; — an arrangement which 
prevents sound being conveyed. 

15. Illustration of Mr. Bernhardt' s system of 

heated air for warming and airing build- 
ings, smoke-purifying apparatus, &c. 

16. Sir H. Davy's plan for warming and 

ventilating the House of Lords (in 
1811), copied from his original draw- 



ing ; — air machine or fanner for ven- 
tilation. 

17* Section of the temporary House of Com- 
mons, showing Dr. Reid's system for 
warming, ventilation, and the trans- 
mission of sound. 

18* Illustration of Dr. Arnott's air stove, and 
system for warming an.d ventilating 
rooms. 



77. 
In 4 to, with 10 plates, price 12«. 

MODERN PRISONS: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND VENTILATION. 

By Lieut.-Col. JEBB, R.E. 

The plates of this work fully develop the adopted system of ventilation in 
the large establishments under Government control. 

78. 

In 12mo, a new edition, with the Government Table of Annuities, and other 
recently added valuable Tables, price Is. boards. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING OF ESTATES, 

freehold, copyhold, or leasehold, annuities, &c, and for the renewing of 
leases held under cathedral churches, colleges, or other corporate bodies, for 
terms of years certain, and for lives ; also, for valuing reversionary estates, 
deferred annuities, next presentations, &c. Together with several useful and 
interesting Tables connected with the subject. Also, the five Tables of 
compound interest. 

By W. INWOOD, Architect and Surveyor. 



79. 
In a small and convenient volume, half-bound in morocco, price 3*. 6d. t The 

NEW METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT: 

recently passed for the regulation of all kinds of building in and about London. 
Published under authority, with diagrams, notes, and copious index, and 
arranged for the use of magistrates, the legal profession, architects, surveyors, 
builders, and land and house proprietors. 

By DAVID GIBBONS, Esq., Special Pleader. 

80. 

Published by authority, in small 8vo, uniform with the ' Metropolitan 
Buildings Act/ 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 84 , price 2s. 6d. boards. 

PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 

METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT; 

containing a collection of Awards made by the Official Referees ; the Modifi- 
cations sanctioned by the Commissioners of Works, &c. ; and some account of 
the Office established under that Act. To which are added Tables ot 1tae& 
and a list of District Surveyors. 
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32 FIXTURES AND DILAPIDATIONS. 



81. 
12mo, price 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF THE LAW OF FIXTURES. 

By DAVID GIBBONS, Esq., Special Pleader. 

A work written for the use of builders, house agents, and house and land 

proprietors. 



.82. 
In demy 8vo, a new and much extended edition,, price 16«. 

A TREATISE ON 

THE LAW OF DILAPIDATIONS AND NUISANCES. 

By DAVID GIBBONS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Special Pleader. 



83. 
In one vol. 4 to, price £1. 1*. in boards. 

PROGRESS OF MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURES 

IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

as exhibited chiefly in chronological notices of some letters patent, granted 
for inventions and improvements from the earliest times to the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

This work has been got up at a considerable cost of time and money. 
%* It is intended by H. M. Government to take up the subject from the 
termination of this volume. It is the commencement of a most valuable 
antiquarian, historical, and mechanical account of the progress of manufactures 
and machinery in this country, in addition to its showing the settlement, rise, 
and fortunes of many families now of the British aristocracy. 



84. 
Third edition, in royal 8vo, boards, with 13 charts, &c, price 12*. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DEVELOP THE LAW OF STORMS 

by means of facts arranged according to place and time ; and hence to point 
out a cause for the variable winds, with a view to practical use in 

NAVIGATION. 

By Lieut-Col. W. REID, C.B., and R.E., late Governor of Barbados. 



85. 

In royal 8vo, uniform with the preceding, price 9*., with Charts and wood-cuts. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE 

LAW OF STORMS AND OF THE VARIABLE WINDS ; 

With the practical application of the subject to Navigation. 
By Lieut.-Col. W. REID, C.B., F.R.S., &c, &c, &c. 
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MINTS, MINERAL VEINS, &C. 33 

86. 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with plates and a large plate of Meteorological 

Phenomena f price £1, Is. 

TRANSACTIONS of the METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Instituted in the year 1823. 



87. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with 11 plates, price 5*. 

MINERAL VEINS; 

Practical Observations on their Mechanical Structure, Mode of Formation, the 
Repletion or Filling, and their Intersection and Relative Age. 

By JOHN LEITHART, Mine Agent. 

88. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, price la. 6rf. in boards. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

INVOLVED IN 

THE MANAGEMENT OF MINTS. 

By Major J. T. SMITH, H.E.I.C. Engineers, F.R.S., F.R.S.N.A., Master of 

the Madras Mint, A.M. Cor. Eng. Inst. 

89. 
In 1 vol. 4to, with illustrative engravings, extra cloth boards, 10*. 6d. 

AN ESSAY ON SYMBOLIC COLOURS, 

in antiquity, the middle ages, and modern times. Translated from the 
French of Le Baron Frecleric de Portal, Maitre des Requetes, Chevalier de la 
Legion d'Honneur. 

By WILLIAM INMAN, Architect, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 



90. 
A new and much extended edition in the press, in 1 volume 8vo, with plates. 

THE STUDENT'S, BUILDER'S, AND ARCHITECT'S 

INSTRUCTOR 

in the art and practice of measuring the various artificers' work in building 
generally: a complete code of instructive rules and examples in the practice 
of measuring, abstracting, and bringing the quantities into bill, and valuing the 
several works performed by the different artificers in the erection of buildings. 

By £. DOBSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

CONTENTS. 

Introductory remarks and objects of the work. 

On measuring — abbreviation — rotation — abstracting & bringing the quantities 

into bill — valuation — finding and calculating the decimal for day labour. 
Measurement of digging. — Ditto in sidelong ground. 
Brick- work of different kinds. — Valuation of, mt\v wi Wi^wx^%*"^siafi««fiBSB5^ 
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34 MEASURING AND VALUATION. 

the mode of measuring. — Abstraction of, rotation, &c, and calculation of 

labour. 
Paving, measurement and valuation of. 
Slaters' work, tiling, &c. do. 
Carpenters and joiners' work of the several kinds, valuation of, with four 

engravings, exhibiting the mode of measuring and valuing floors, the 

interior of rooms, centering, bracketing, pilasters, &c, door cases, linings, 

sashes and frames, shutters, staircases, &c. 
Sawyers' work. 
Stonemasons' work, measurement and valuation of the different kinds, with 

two engravings, showing the mode of measuring staircases, steps, landings, 

copings, window sills, curbs, string-courses, plinths, architraves, niches, 

columns, blockings and cornices, stone facings, &c. 
Plasterers' work, measurement of, rotation, &c, with an explanatory engraving. 
Smiths and ironmongers' work. — Plumbers' work, valuation of. — Painters and 

glaziers' work, do.-— Paper-hangers' work, do. 

91. 
Just published, price 2*. 6d. t or mounted on cloth, 3#. 

THE CONTRACTOR'S WAGES TABLE. 

By EDWARD JOHNSON. 

The Table is printed on a large sheet, and shows the various amounts at once 
from £ to 32 days, advancing regularly ^ of a day each time, and rated from 
1*. 6d. to 6«. per day. 

92. 
In long and narrow size, for the workman's pocket, bound, price 2s. 6d. 

THE IMPROVED PORTABLE MEASURER; 

containing new sets of Tables for solid and superficial measurement ; with 
scales of prices, and other useful calculations. 

By JAMES HAVILAND, Timber Surveyor, Ac. 



93. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 5*., a new edition, in boards. 

TABLES OF 

SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF ALL SUBSTANCES; 

their superficial and solid contents; land measuring; together with a com- * 
putation of the difference between the old and new weights and measures ; 
also a definition of mechanical power in the practical use of machinery ; the 
prices of the work of mill-wrights and other artificers ; with Tables of interest, 
discount, &c. 

By JAMES HAVILAND, Surveyor. 

94. 
Bound and lettered, in 4to, price £1, Is. 

CABINET MAKING AND UPHOLSTERER'S DESIGNS: 

The modern style of Cabinet Work exemplified, together with the Supplement : 

100 plates. 

. _^ By THOMAS KING. 
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ORNAMENTATION — ANCIENT AND MODERN. 35 

95. 
With 37 plates, 4to, price 9«. bound and lettered. 

THE UPHOLSTERER'S GUIDE: 

Rules for cutting and forming Draperies, Valances, &c. 
By THOMAS KING. 



96. 
Small folio, 60 plates in boards, price 20s. 

DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, PLAIN AND MODERN, 

consisting of Tables, Sofas, Chairs of several kinds, Sideboards, Commodes, 

Wardrobes, Ottomans, &c. 



97. 
In 4to 200 designs in 100 engravings, very neatly half-bound in morocco, 

price £1, 5«. 

OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCfi ORNAMENT, 

FOR INTERIOR EMBELLISHMENT, AND FOR CARVERS AND DECORATORS; 

with designs for Doors, Windows, Fire-places, Chimney Glasses, ornamented 
Furniture, &c. By Chippendale, Johnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, and others. 



98. 
In imperial 8vo, 41 plates, extra cloth boards, price 16*. 

DESIGNS FOR 

MONUMENTS AND CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

By WILLIAM THOMAS*, Architect. 

Tombs, monuments, for churches, chapels, and burial grounds, 17 plates: 

chimney-pieces, in several styles, 24 plates. 



99. 

In imperial 4to, with 50 fine engravings, and 2 fine wood-cuts of the past and 
present entrances at Hyde Park Corner, drawings contributed by Decimus 
Burton, Esq. ; half-bound in morocco, price £ 1. As. 

DESIGNS OF 

ORNAMENTAL GATES, LODGES, PALISADING, AND 

IRON-WORK OF THE ROYAL PARKS, 

with some other designs equal in utility and taste, intended for those designing 

and making parks, terraces, pleasure-walks, recreative grounds, &c. 
Principally taken from the executed works of Decimus Burton, architect; 
John Nash, architect ; Sydney Smirke, architect ; Sir John Soane, architect ; 
Robert Stevenson, C.E. ; Sir John Vanbrugh, architect ; and Sir Christopher 
Wren, architect. 

LIST OF THE SUBJECTS. 



1. Gates to the royal entrance, St. James's 

Park. 

2. Compartment of ditto, enlarged. 

3. Flan of St. James's Park. 



/ 



4. Plan of Hyde Park. 

5. Plan of Regent's Park. 

6. Marble arch (the late), Buckingham 
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OUNAMENTAL IRON-WORK AND LODGES. 



7. Pimlico lodge of ditto, plan and elevation. 

8. Colonnade, Hyde Park, entrance from 

Piccadilly, plan and elevation. 

9. Entrance to the Green Park, Piccadilly, 

front and side elevations and plan. 

10. Hyde Park lodge, front and side eleva- 

tions and plan. 

11. Humane Society Receiving- House, plan 

and elevation. 

1 2. Grosvenor lodge, front and aide elevations 

and plan. 

13. Stanhope lodge, do. do. 

14. Cumberland lodge, do. do. 

15. Gloucester lodge, elevation and plan. 

16. Hanover lodge, elevation and plan, 

\7. Lamp at Hyde Park Corner, with details. 

18. Gates centre of colonnade, Hyde Park. 

19. Details of ditto, quarter full size. 

20. Railing at the head of the Serpentine 

river, dwarf gates to royal entrance, 
dwarf railing to lodge, Hyde Park. 

21 . Stanhope gate rails, ditto. 

22. Cumberland gate rails, ditto. 

23. Parts and details of preceding. 

24. Railing, Park Square, Regent's Park. 

25. York gate railing, Regent's Park. 

26. Railing, York Terrace, ditto. 
27* Railing, Chester Terrace, ditto. 



28. Railing to Cambridge and Gloucester 

Terraces, do. 

29. Foot-gate and half of carriage-gate, 

Cambridge Place, ditto. 

30. Railing, Gloucester Gate, ditto* 

31. Railing, Clarence Gate, ditto. 

32. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

33. Railing, Hanover Gates, ditto. 

34. Railing, Sussex Terrace, ditto. 

35. Railing, Hanover Terrace, ditto. 

36. Lamp and railing, Chelsea Hospital. 

37. Parts of iron- work, ditto, to a larger scale. 

38. Gates, Hampton Court, (Sir C. Wren.) 

39. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

40. Parts of iron- work, ditto, ditto. 

41. Iron-work of King's staircase, ditto. 

42. Iron-work of Queen's staircase, ditto. 

43. Plan and elevation of entrance lodges and 

iron gates at Greenwich, (Sir C.Wren.) 

44. Ditto, ditto, larger scale. 

45. Iron gates at Gunnersbury Park. 

46. Plan, elevation, and details of ditto. 

47« Old Buckingham Palace entrance, iron 

gates in 1737. 
48. Lamp, Stirling Castle. 
49 & 50. Elevations of gates and palisading 

at the Palace of the Grand Sultan, 

Constantinople. 



100. 
A TABLE OF THE 
WEIGHT OF WROUGHT IRON, 

IN OUNCES AND DECIMALS, 
accurately constructed to show the Weight per Lineal Foot of Square and Flat Iron to six 
inches wide, extending to 1058 sizes, and advancing by eighths of an inch in each dimension 
of breadth and thickness. Also, the Weight of Round Iron to six inches diameter, of all 
the sizes usually manufactured ; and the Weight of Hoop Iron, for Bond, &c, up to six. 
inches in width, advancing by sixteenths of an inch. 

The whole carefully revised, and arranged in alternate coloured columns with an orna- 
mental border designed expressly for this work ; and forming a Table of Reference for the 
use of Architects, Engineers, Builders, and Contractors for Works generally. 

Size of the Table, 25 inches by 19£, price 6s., and on imperial paper 8a. 6d. Proof im- 
pressions 10s. 6d. each, or carefully packed for the country and forwarded carriage free, 2a. 
extra. A few copies may be had, mounted on cloth, to fold into embossed cases, 8vo size, 
price 12*., or, free by post, 12*. 6rf., and will be found available where portability is desired. 

101. 
In 1 vol. folio, with 66 plates, half-bound, price £1. 10*. 

COLLECTION OF RILIEVO DECORATIONS, 

as executed in Papier-Mache and Carton-Pierre* by Messrs. Jackson and Son, 
adapted to all the requirements of interior decoration of Mansions, Churches, 
Theatres, &c, &c, &c. 

102. 
In folio, in two parts, price 10*. each, in both parts 40 plates. 

PATENT CANNABIC ORNAMENT, 

for Architectural and Ornamental Decorations, applicable to external as well 

as internal enrichments. 

ioi] 
On 33 folio Plates, engraved in imitation of Chalk Drawings, price 15*. 

ORNAMENTS DISPLAYED, 

On a full size for Working, proper for all Carvers, Painters, &c, containing 
a variety of accurate Examples of Foliage and Friezes. 
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PATENT8, AQUEDUCTS, NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 37 

104. 

In 1 vol. 4 to, price 5*. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

NEW FRENCH LAW RELATIVE TO PATENTS FOR 

INVENTION^ 

And the Statutes now in force appertaining to Letters Patent for inventions 

in Great Britain and the Colonies. 
By CHARLES EGAN, Barrister-at-Law. 



105. 
In 1 vol. large 8vo, price 10*. 6d. 

COLLECTION OF THE 

LAWS OF PATENT PRIVILEGES 

of all the countries of Europe, the United States of North America, and the 
Dutch West Indies, in the several languages of the countries of which the 
laws are here given. 

By CHARLES F. LOOSEY, C.E., of Vienna. 



106. 
In 1 large 4to volume, with 20 plates, price £1, 11*. 6d. 

DESCRIPTION OF 

THE NEW YORK CROTON AQUEDUCT, 

IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND FRENCH. 
By T. SCHRAMKE, C.E. 

107! 

In 4 to, with a plate, price 10*. 6d, 

AN ANALYTICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE ACTION OF 

THE 

CORNISH PUMPING ENGINE. 

By WILLIAM POLE, C.E. 

Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
This, the third Part, completes the ' Treatise on the Cornish Pumping Engine/ 

Parts I. and II. may also he had. 



L 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

108. 

In 1 vol. 4to text, and a large atlas folio volume of plates, half-bound, 

price £ 6. 6*. 

THE ELEMENTS AND PRACTICE OF 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; 

or, a Treatise on Ship Building, theoretical and practical, on the best prin- 
ciples established in Great Britain ; with copious Tables of dimensions, scant- 
lings, &c. 

Illustrated with a series of large draughts and numerous smaller engravings. 

The 3rd edition, with an Appendix, containing tV\fc \fri&K9^s& %M^ ^g |Ma6>KK \ 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 



of constructing the Royal and Mercantile Navies, as invented and introduced 
by Sir Robert Seppings, Surveyor of the Navy. 

By JOHN KNOWLES, F.R.S. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



Perspective of the frame of a TOO-gun ship. 

Construction of an arch, circles, &c. 

Cones. 

Capstans, crabs. 

Conducting bodies and bars. 

Floating bodies. 



Representations of a flying proa. 
Experiments on stability. 
Scales of solidity of tonnage and displace- 
ments. 
Machines for driving and drawing bolts. 
Longitudinal section & plan of a 7*-gun ship. 



Plates of Details. — The following are exceedingly large : 



Construction 1. Draught of a ship proposed 
to carry 80 guns upon two decks, with 
detail. 

2. Disposition of the frame for 

a ship of 80 guns. 

3. The planking expanded of 



the 80-gun ship. 

4. Profile of the inboard works 



of the 80-gun ship. 

5. Plans of the gun deck and 



orlop of do. 



6. Plans of the quarter deck, 
forecastle, and upper deck of do. 

7. Main gear capstan 



of an 
80-gun ship, windlass^ &c, and details. 
8. Midship section of a 74-gun 



ship ; midship section of a 74-gun ship, as 
proposed by Mr. Snodgrass ; midship sec- 
tion of a 30-gun frigate ; midship section 
of a 36-gun frigate, as proposed by Mr. 
Snodgrass ; sketches of a new plan pro- 
posed for framing ships, and or the best 
mode of adopting iron-work in the con- 
struction, and other details. 

9. Sheer draught and plans of 



a 40- gun frigate, with launch, &c. 

10. Sheer draught,half-breadth 



and body plans of a sloop of war. 
11. Draught of the Dart and 

Arrow sloops, as designed by General 

Bentham. 

12. A brig of war, 18 guns. 

13. Inboard works of do. 

14. Plans of the upper and 

lower decks and platforms of a brig of war. 

15. Yacht Royal Sovereign. 

16. Yacht built for the Prince 



Royal of Denmark. 
17. Plans 



and section of the 



interior of a fire-ship. 

18. Draught 



bomb vessel. 
19. 



and plans of a 



A cutter, upon a new con- 
struction, with mode of fitting sliding keels. 
•20. Sheer draught,half-breadth 



and body plans of an East Indiaman. 



Construction 21 . Sheer draught, half-breadth 

and body plans of a West Indiaman. 

22. A collier brig of 170 tons. 

23. A Virginia. built boat, fitted 

for a privateer. 

24. A fast-sailing schooner. 

25. A Virginia pilot boat 

26. A Berwick smack. 

27. A sloop of 00 tons in the 

London trade, particularly distinguished 

for her capacity and velocity. 

28. A Southampton fishing 



hoy. 

29. The long boat of an 80-gun 

ship, showing the nature of construction 
by whole moulding. 

■ 30. A launch, pinnace, eight- 



oared cutter, yawl, &c. 

31. Wherry, life boat, whale 

boat, a gig, a swift rowing boat. 

32. Laying off, plan of the fore 



body, sheer and half-breadth plan of the 
fore body, moulds belonging to the square 
bodies, &c. 

33. Plan of the after body, 



sheer and half-breadth plans of the after 
body, &c. 

- 34. After body plan, fore body 



plan, sheer, and half-breadth plans of the 
after cant body, sheer and half-breadth 
plans of the fore cant body. 

■35. Horizontal transoms, cant 



transoms, sheer plan, body plan, &c. 

36. Square tuck, body plans, 



sheer and half-breadth plans. 
■37. Hawse pieces, 



pieces, &c. 



cant hawse 



38. Laying off of the stern, 
laying off of the harpins, plan of the stern, 
sheer plans, body plans. 

39. Plans, elevations, and sec- 



tions of the different contrivances for fitting 
the store-rooms, &c, on the orlop of an 
80-gun ship, showing the method of fitting 
all ships 01 the line in future. 



109. 
Drawn and engraved with dimensions, 8vo text, and folio plates, price 12#. 

THE NAVAL ARCHITECT'S PORTFOLIO AND 

THE STUDENT'S PRACTICAL INSTRUCTOR 
in the Construction and Draughting of Ships for War, Mercantile, and Steam- 
Packet Service — Iron and Timber. 
By H. A. SUMMERFELDT, Lieut, in the Iloya\^oim$Mi Navy. 
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110. 
The plates in large atlas folio, text in folio, price £ 4. it. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; 

OR, 

THE RUDIMENTS AND RULES OF SHIP BUILDING ; 

exemplified in a series of draughts and plans, with observations tending to 

the improvement of that important art. 

By MARMADUKE STALKARTT, N.A. 

THE PLATES CONSIST OF 



1. A long boat for a third-rate, six figures 

of various draughts. 
3. A yacht of 141 tons, ten figures of several 

draughts. 

3. A sloop, 331 tons, sheer draught and 

bottom, fore and aft bodies. 

4. A sloop of war, cant timbers. 
6. The bottom and top side. 

6. 44-gun frigate, fore and aft, and bottom, 

a very fine and large engraving. 
7- Draughts, several. 
8. The shift of the planks in the top side, 



and the disposition of the timbers in do. 
9. 74-gun ship, sheer draught and bottom, 
fore and aft bodies. 

10. Draughts, several. 

11. Right aft, a level view of the stern of a 
74-gun ship, side view of the head 



12. A cutter, draughts, 



and quarter gallery, &c. 
aughts, &c. 

13. Exact method of ending the lines of 

different sections. 

14. A frigate, sheer draught, bottom, fore 

and aft bodies. 



%* These plates exhibit fineness and correctness of drawing and engraving, 

and upon a large scale of rare occurrence. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

111. 
In 6 vols, medium 4to, with numerous elaborately engraved plates, 
' price £ 7. 7*. 

QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ENGINEERING, 

comprising useful papers on civil and mechanical engineering, and the bio- 
graphy of some Engineers, among which will be found memoirs of James 
Brindley, William Chapman, Samuel Clegg, and William Jessop ; — papers on 
atmospheric and other railways, on steam engines, locomotive engines, and 
Cornish pumping engines ; on dredging machines, on docks, harbours, jetties, 
piers, breakwaters, and havens of safety ; progress of the Thames tunnel fully 
narrated, accidents, remedies, &c. ; engineering of the United States and 
Holland ; iron roof to the new Houses of Parliament ; on the manufacture 
of bricks and tiles; on slate quarries; on suspension and other bridges; 
on inventions and patents ; on water-wheels and supply of water, and on 
hydraulics ; on drainage, &c, &c. 

VOLUME I. 

Memoir of James Brindley, C.E. 

Memoir of William Chapman, C.E. 

Dredging machine. 

Account of the engines of the Russian steam frigate of war, Kamschatka. 

Hints on some improvements of the steam engine. 

Notices of works on engineering. 

On the setting out the ground for railways and canals. 

On the utility and construction of the dredging machine. 

On the construction of jetties and breakwaters. 

25 engravings and wood-cut*. 
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112. 
VOLUME II. 

Report on the Kingstown and Dalkey atmospheric railway. 

On a novel method of applying atmospheric pressure. 

Memoir of Samuel Clegg, C.E. 

Peclet's treatise on heat. 

On dredging. By Messrs. Burt, Curtis, & Kennedy. 

Harbours of the south eastern coast. 

Restoration of Heme Bay pier. 

Examples of engineering in the United States. 

On havens of safety. 

Report on Holyhead and Port Dynllaen Harbours. 

On the loss by friction in beam and direct action steam engines. 

On the engineering of Holland. 

On the consumption of fuel in locomotive engines. 

Sir John Macneill's report on the atmospheric railways. 

50 engravings. 



113. 
VOLUME III. 



Peclet on heat. 

On the harbours of Holyhead, &c. 

On the construction of a harbour in connection with Granton Pier. 
Iron roof of the New Houses of Parliament. 
On slate quarries. 
Woolf s patent steam engine. 
Lectures on American steam navigation. 
Arago on atmospheric railways. 
Cast-iron bridge at St. Petersburg. 
( The Thames Tunnel. 
On road making. 
On the manufacture of bricks and tiles in Holland. 

28 plates. 

114. 

VOLUME IV. 

Hydrostatic and hydraulic docks, patent slips, &c, of the United States. 

Ancient and present state of the harbour of Rye. 

On the application of atmospheric pressure to railways. 

On the construction of suspension bridges. 

On the principles and practice of application of water power. 

Experiments on locomotive engines. 

Introduction of steam engines into Naval Arsenals and machinery, &c. 

On forming foundations under water and on bad ground. 

On the improvement of the River Medway, and of the Fort and Arsenal of 

Chatham. 
On the improvement of Portsmouth Harbour. 
Analytical investigation of the action of the Cornish pumping engine. 
On water wheels. 
On French and English patents. 
Reports on the constructing and working atmospheric railways. 

38 plates. 
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115. 

VOLUME V. 
On the machinery and manufactures, in Great Britain, from the Saxon era to 

the reign of Queen Anne. 
Researches in hydraulics. 
The Thames Tunnel 
Arnollet's atmospheric railway. 
German railways. * ^' 

Sunderland docks. 53 engravings. 

• VOLUME VI. 

On the principles and practice of the application of water power. 

Experiments on locomotive engines. 

On the introduction of steam-engines into .Naval Arsenals. 

On the mode of forming foundations under water and- on had ground. 

On the improvement of the River Medway, and of the Fort and Arsenal of 

Chatham. . , f , „ 

On the improvement of Portsmouth Harbour. 
Analytical investigation of the action of the Cornish pumping engine. 
On water-wheels. * - ' . . 

30 Plates. ^ ,. 

The Work complete in. 6 vols, ejegantly. half-bound in red morocco, 

price £ 8. 8*. 

*,* Bui very few complete oopU+of this wotk now remaSn+nhand; a large portion of the 
stock having been destroyed by fire at the warehouse of a Bookbinder, who had. tha care of it 
for collation, ____^__^___ 

117. 

TRANSACTIONS 
THE INSTITUTION OF 6lVIL ENGINEERS. 

VOLUME T. 

In 4to, containing a. portrait of the late President, Thos. Telford, Esq., with 
27 finely engraved plates, ' and numeroB* tignette embelfcshments of 
portraits of Engineers and their works, price 30*. extra cloth bds. 

- LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

Introduction, with illustrations. - 

An account of the harbour and docks of Kingston-upen-Hull. By Mr. 

Timperlbt, Resident Engineer fo-the Hull Doek Company. 
On the locks commonly used for river and canal navigation. By W. A. 

Protis, M. Inst. C.E. 
Improved canal lock. By J. Field, F.R.S., V.P. 

On the strain to which lock gates are subjected. By P. W. Barlow, C.E. 
On the hot-air blast. By X. B. Neilsojc, C.E. 
On the relation between the temperature and the elastic force of Steam, when 

confined in a boiler containing water. By John Farey, M. Inst. C.E. 
On ventilating and lighting tunnels, particularly in reference to the one on 

the Leeds and Selby Railway. By J. Walker, F.R.S., L. & E. 
Particulars of the construction of the Lary bridge, near Plymouth. By J. M. 

Rendel, C.E, 
Experiments on the power of water-wheels. >. 

On the construction of oblique bridges. _\ 
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Account of coals used in coke ovens and retorts, and coke produced from one 
year's work at the Ipswich gas-works. Communicated by W. Cubitt, F.R.S. 

An approximative Rule for calculating the velocity with which a steam Teasel 
will be impelled through still water, by the exertion of a given amount 
of mechanical power, or forcible motion, by marine steam engines. Com- 
municated by John Farey, C.E. 

On the effective power of high-pressure expansive condensing steam 
engines, commonly in use in Cornish mines. By T. Wicksteed, C.E. 

Description of the plan of restoring the arch-stones of Blackfriars' Bridge. 
By Mr. James Cooper, C.E. 

On the force exerted by hydraulic pressure irf a Bramah press ; the resisting 
power of the cylinder, and rules for computing the thickness of metal for 
presses of various powers and dimensions. By Peter Barlow, F.R.S.,&c. 

Account of some experiments on the expansion of water by heat. By the late 
T. Tredgold, C.E. 

On procuring supplies of water for cities and towns, by boring. Com- 
municated by John Seaward, C.E. 

Account of several sections through the plastic clay formation in the vicinity 
of London. By William Gravatt, F.R.S., C.E. 

Accounts of borings for water in London and its vicinity. By John Donkin, 
M. Inst. C.E. 

Description of the method of roofing in use in the Southern Concan, in the 
East Indies. By Lieut. Fras. Outram, Bombay Engineers. 

Experiments on the resistances of barges moving on canals. By Henry R. 
Palmer, CJE. 

Elementary illustration of the principles of tension and of the resistance of 
bodies to being torn asunder in the direction of their length. By the late 
T. Tredgold, C.E. 

Details of the construction of a stone bridge erected over the Doria Riparia, 
near Turin. By Chevalier Mosca, Engineer and Architect to the King of 
Sardinia, &c, &c. Drawn up and communicated by B. Albano, C.E. 

Memoir on the use of cast iron in piling, particularly at Brunswick Wharf, 
Blackwall. By Michael A. Borthwick, C.E. 

Account of the new or Grosvenor bridge over the river Dee at Chester. 

Account of some experiments made in 1823 and 1824, for determining the 
quantity of water flowing through different shaped orifices. By Bryan 
Donkin, F.R.A.S., &c. 

On the changes of temperature consequent on any change in the density of 
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Thomas Telford, Esq., and erected under his superintendence. By W. 

Mackenzie, C.E. 
Series of experiments on different kinds of American timber. By Sir W. 

Denison, Capt. Royal Engineers, F.R.S., &c. 
On the application of steam as a moving power, considered especially with 
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George Hol worthy Palmer, C.E. 
Description of Mr. H. Guy's method of giving a true spherical figure to balls 
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On the expansive action of steam in some of the pumping engines at the 

Cornish mines. By William Jort Henwood, F.G.S., Secretary of the 

Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, H. M. Assay-Master of Tin in the 
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On the effective power of the high-pressure expansive condensing engines in 

use at some of the Cornish mines. By Thomas Wicksteed, C.E. 
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for the shipment of coals at South Shields. By Thomas E. Harrison, C.E. 
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Wooden bridge over the River Calder, at Mirfield, Yorkshire, designed and 

erected by William Bull, C.E. 
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On certain forms of locomotive engines. By Edward Woods, C.E. 
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E. Jones, C.E. 
On the evaporation of water from steam boilers. By Josiah Parkes, C.E. 
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Little Stour river, Kent. By W. B. Hays, C.E. 
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to another, as erected on the Grand Western Canal. By J. Green, C.E. 
On the methods of illuminating lighthouses, with a description of a re- 
ciprocating light. By Major J. T. Smith, Madras Engineers, F.R.S., &c. 
Experiments on the flow of water through small pipes. By W. A. Pro vis, C.E. 
Experiments on the power of men. By Joshua Field, C.E., F.R.G.S., &c, 
Particulars of the construction of the floating bridge lately established across 
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Appendix, — Officers, Members, &c. 
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Notes on concrete. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 

Method adopted for underpinning with concrete the storehouses in Chatham 

Dockyard. By the same. 
Concrete bomb-proof erected at Woolwich, with detailed experiments as to the 

effect produced on it by the fire of artillery. By Capt Alexander, R.E. 
Concrete sea wall at Brighton, and the groins which defend the foot of it. 

By Lieut.-Colonel Re id, R.E. 
Groins used on the coast of Sussex for preventing the encroachment of the 

sea. By Capt. Luxmoore, R.E. 
Table for determining altitudes with the mountain barometer. By S. B. 

Howlett, Chief Draughtsman, Ordnance. 
New method of making perspective drawings from plans and dimensions. By 

the same. 
New field protractor and sketch-book. By the same.. 
New method of plotting a survey. By the same. 
New station pointer. By the same. 
New line divider and universal scale. By the same. 
Causes which led to the construction of the Rideau canal, connecting the 

waters of Lake Ontario and the Ottawah ; the nature of the communication 

prior to 1827, Ac. By Capt. Fbome, R.E. 
Account of the failure of a part of the Brighton chain pier, in the gale of the 

30th of November, 1836. By Lieut-Col. Reid, R.E. 
Landing wharf erected at Hobbs' Point, Milford Haven, for the accommodation 

of the steam packet establishment, diving bells and machinery used in the 

erection, &c. By Captain SavageJiLE. 
Extracts from a Report on the copper pontoons used in the Neapolitan service, 

in 1805, with remarks o» the inefficiency of all open pontoons of the common 

rectangular form, for the passage of rapid rivers. By Major-Gen. Sir C. W. 

Paslet, &c, &c. 
Investigation of the position of the horizontal axis of a self-acting sluice-gate, 

from the * Memorial du Genie/ 
Kyan's process for the, preservation of timber from dry-rot, with a description 

of the tank erected for that purpose ia* the. Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. By 

Lieut.-Colonel Alderson, R.E. 
Hints for the compilation of an Aide-Me*moireibr the Corps of Royal Engi- 
neers. By Lieut-Col. Reid, R.E. 
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Reid, R.E. 

Notes on the charges of military mines. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 

Account of the demolition of the glaciere bastion at Quebec, in 1828. 

Demolition of the south face of Fort Schulemburg. By Maj. Marshall, R.E. 

Demolition of the piers of the entrance chamber of the large basin at Flushing, 
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Col. Pasley, R.E., on the mode in which a stranded ship was blown to 

pieces. 
Notes on the formation of breaches by artillery : Experiments at Metz, and 

practice against Carnottf* wall at Woolwich. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 
Memoir on the fortifications in Western Germany. 
On contoured plans and defilade. By Capt. Harness, R.E. 
Report on the Manchester, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and the South Union lines 

of railway. By Col. Alderson, R.E. 
Rideau dams. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 
Memorandum of the manner in which the several repairs of the chain pier at 

Brighton have been executed, together with some reflections on its con- 
struction and durability. By Major Piper, R.E. 
Further observations on the moving of the shingle of the beach along the 

coast. By Lieut-Col. Reid, R.E. 
Coast defences in Holland. By Captain Sand ham, R.E. 
Hurricanes. By Lieut.-Col. Reid, R.E. 
On the fact of small fish falling during rain in India. By Capt. C. W. Grant, 

Bombay Engineers. 
Instructions for making and registering meteorological observations in 

Southern Africa, and other countries in the South Seas, as also at sea. By 

Sir John F. Herschell, K.H., F.R.S. 
Construction of barracks for tropical climates. * By Capt. Smyth, R.E. 
Memorandum relative to a system of barracks for the West Indies, re- 
commended by Col. Sir C. F. Smith, C.B., R.E. By Capt Brandreth, R.E. 
Description of barracks at St. Lucia, in Jamaica. 
Memorandum with reference to the accompanying sketches of the officers' 

barracks erected at George Town, Demerara. By Mr. Cuming, R.E.D. 
Captain Sandham's mode of curing or improving smoky chimneys; with 

remarks also on Count Rumford's system, &c. 
Notes on concrete. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 
On a reflecting level, invented by Lieut.-Col. Burel, da Corps da Ge*nie. 

Translated by Capt Yolland, R.E. 
Memorandum on paving stables. By Lieut.-Col. Alderson, R.E. 
Method of taking perspective outlines from nature. By S. B. Howlett. 
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On the lines thrown up to cover Lisbon in 1810. By Gen. Sir J. T. Jones, Bt 
On the defence of Cadiz, and explanatory details of the position intrenched by 

the British troops under Lieut-Gen. Graham, in 1810. 
On the model towers approved by Napoleon. By Capt. Laffan, R.E. 
On the demolition of revetments of some of the old works at Sheerness, 1827. 
Letter from Lieut.-Col. R. Thomson, R.E., on furnaces for heating shot. 
Memoir on Posen. By T. K. Staveley, Esq., late Captain, R.E. 
Report on Beaufort bridge. By Capt. Nelson, R.E. 
Sketch of the suspension bridge over the Lahn at Nassau. By the same. 
Description of the works on the Rideau canal. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 
Mode of bending timber adopted in Prussia. By Capt. Nelson, R.E. 
On the coffer-dam used in the construction of the piers of the Alexandria 

aqueduct. By Capt. Turnbdll. 
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Ob the one-arch wooden bridge, of 205 feet span, at Pandemia, across the 
Mahavillaganga, in the island o€ Orion. By Capt. Oloebshaw, R.B. 

Description of a series of bridges erected across the river Ottawa, connecting 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada B y Cant Sir W. Dxsnsov, 
BJB. 

On a barometer that requires no corrections either for zero or for temperature. 
By S. B. Howxett. 

Notes to aid in correcting the operation oi ascertaining the heights of moan- 
tains by means of boiling water ; furnished by Lieut. -CoL Onn, RJR. 

On the decomposition of metallic iron in salt water, and its reconstruction in 
a mineral form. By LieuL-CoL Rain, ILE- 

On the effect of climate on Yorkshire paving. By Major-Gen. Fanshawz, RJL 

Report oi paving stables at Brighton. 

Experiments tried at Quebec as to the properties and adhesive qualities of 
cements, in November, 1834. 

Proof of an earthenware pipe for Lieut. Denison. By Mr. Baamah. 

Description of a drawbridge on the London and Birmingham Railway, aft 
Weedon. By Lieut.-CoL Jebb, R.E. 

Table of the description and weight oi the packages of various articles of 
traffic By Lieut,-CoL H. D. Jones, RLE. 

Appendix. — Note on lintz. 
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Letter from Capt. GaonGs Thompson, E.LC. Engineers, to CoL Paslkt, RJL 

Memorandum of the engineer operations at the taking oi Ghnznee, in 1839. 

Notes on Brixen and Verona in 1838. By T. K. Statelet, EstL, late Caps. ILK. 

Notes on shot furnaces. By Captain Nklson, RLE. 

Description oi a new steam apparatus for drying gunpowder in the Royal 
laboratory at Woolwich, as proposed by Capt. Cafftn, of the RJL 

Memoranda on blasting rock. By Major-Gen. Sir J. F. Bukgoyxk, K.C.B. 

Passage of the Indus. By Lieut. H. M. Duband, B.E. 

On lodging troops in fortresses at their alarm posts. By LieuL-CoL Rbtd, RJB. 

Memoranda relating to the well in Fort Regent, Jersey. By Major Habjlt 
D. Jones, R.E. 

Notes on the island of Ascension. By Lieut-CoL H. R. BaANDnsTH, R.E. 

On the dam constructed across the waste channel at Long Island, on the 
Rideau canaL By Lieut.-CoL Bolton, R.E. 

Engineer details. By Capt. Nelson, R.E. Principally collected at Bermuda. 

On the new victualling establishment at Devonport. By the same. Accom- 
panied by drawings of cast-iron roofs. 

Safety-box for connecting a locomotive engine and tender to the train. By 
S. B. Howxett. 

New weigh-bridge in Woolwich Dockyard. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 

Single coffer-dam across the entrance oi the new dock in Woolwich Dock- 
yard. By the same. 

Motes on injecting cement or hydraulic lime into leaky joints of masonry. By 

fist same. 
jfrOg employment of and for foundations in marshy or soft sofl. 
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Description of the rolling bridge at Fort Regent, Jersey. 

Description of the roof of the chapel of the Royal Artillery barracks at 

Woolwich, showing the failure of the nrincipals, and the mode of restoring 

them. By Capt. Sir W. Denison, R.E. 
"Wharf cranes made by the Butterley Company. By J. Glynn, F.R.S. 
Cast-iron bridge erected over the river Trent, near the confluence of the Trent 

and Soar, on the line of the Midland Counties Railway. 

*** I have printed several over copies of the Memoir of Captain Drnmmond, out of respect 
to his memory. Copies may be had, gratis, by any friends of the deceased, or any Officers 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers j also by the Officers of the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
Engineers. — J. W. 
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Abbey, Essex, in 1845, with the mode of construction. Communicated by 
Capt. Crawley, KB, 
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Description of a large chimney for conveying the smoke from the various 
buildings connected with the steam machinery factory in Woolwich Dock- 
yard. 
On the destruction of the bridge at Carrick on Shannon by gunpowder, 1845. 

By Lieutj-Col. H. D. Jones, R.E. 
Memorandum on the alterations made in a cast-iron pump at the Jesuits' 
Barracks, Quebec, to enable it to resist the action of frost. By Capt. 
Stehelin, R.E. 
The taper chain tension bridge at Bailee Khal, near Calcutta, in its renewed 
form, after the failure in 1845. By Major Goodwyn, E.I.C.E. 
Statement of the proof to which the bridge was publicly subjected. 
Report of the method adopted in slinging and fastening the several chains, 

rods, beams, and other iron- work. • 

Report of the Committee assembled to investigate the cause of the fall of 

the bridge. 
Appendix to the preceding Report. 
Copy of a letter from Major Goodwyn to Major Greene. 
Extract of a letter from Major Goodwyn. 
Formulae for a suspension bridge : links of any length and weight. 
On suspension bridges. By Capt. Harness, R.E. 
On embrasures. By Lieut. Penrice, R.E. 
Railways. By CT. Drysdale Dempsey, C.E. 



128. 
VOLUME X. 

In 4to, with 85 plates and illustrative wood-cuts, extra cloth boards, 

price £1. 10*. 

CONTENTS. 

Memoir of the professional life of the late Lieut.-Col. Brandreth, R.E. By 

Col. Lewis, C.B., R.E. 
On the defence of the country south of London ; a sequel to the first article 

in the 9th volume. By the same. With a plan. 
Report on the ' Great Britain' steamer, ordered by the House of Commons to 

be printed, 16th July, 1847. By Capt. Williams, R.E. 
Explanation of the battle of Meeanee. By Major- General Sir William 

Napier, K.C.B. 
The doctrines of carpentry examined, in their application to the construction 

of a roof. By Lieut.-Col. Charles Waddington, C.B., of the Bombay 

Engineers. 
Description of the mat covering sheds used at Hong-Kong in the erection of 

the Ordnance buildings, and of the mode adopted by the Chinese in 

transporting and raising heavy weights for these buildings. By Major 

Aldrich, R.E. 
Campaign on the Sutlej, 1845-6. By Colonel Lewis, C.B., R.E. With 

unpublished dispatches of Lieut-General Sir Harry Smith, G.C.B. ; and 

some account of the passage of the Sutlej by the British army, in February, 

1846, by Captain Yule, Bengal Engineers. 
Mode of closing windows at Pisa. By Lieut.-Colonel P. Yule, R.E. 
A resultant system for the construction of iron tension bridges. By Major 

Henry Goodwyn, Bengal Engineers. 

Appendix. — I. Memoir on the quantity of iron necessary in a tension chain 

bridge. By the Rev. H. Pratt. 
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Appendix II. Return of properties in cultivation at St. Lucia, indicated by 

the numbers on the map of the island. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



1. Map of the country south of London, to 
explain Colonel Lewis's Paper on the 
System of Defence. 
2 and 3. Elevation and plan of the break- 
water formed for the protection of the 
Great Britain steam ship while on the 
sands near Dundrum, Ireland. 
4 and 5. Mode of carrying granite columns 
and raising weights by manual labour 
in Hong-Kong, as adopted in the 
erection of the Ordnance buildings at 
that station. 

Position of the British army on the Sutlej, 
January 19th, 1846. 

Plan of the battle of Ferozeshah, on the 
21st and 22nd December, 1845. 

Plan of the battle of Aliwal, on the 28th 
January, 1846. 

Plan of the battle of Sabraon, on the 
10th February, 1846. 
10, 11, and 12. Plans to explain the passage 
of the Sutlej by the British army, 10th 
and 11th February, 1846; and eleva- 
tions and sections of the boats forming 
the pontoons. 



6. 

7. 



8. 



9. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



Double bridge across the Sutlej, at 

Nuggur, in March, 1846. 
Wreck of the Brighton chain pier, as 

seen October 16, 1833. 
Sketches illustrative of three experiments 

undertaken to test the taper chain 

resultant system of iron suspension 

bridges; with 

1. General elevation of the taper 

chain tension bridge on the 
' resultant ' system proposed 
to be erected over the Jumna, 
at Agra. 

2. Section through abutment and 

toll-house, plans and details. 

3. Bird's-eye view of half-chain — 

front view of oblique rods, &c. 
— detailed elevation curve, &c, 
&c, &c. 

4. 5. Sections, details, &c. 
Topographical map of St. Lucia, executed by 

order of Lieut. -Col. Rkid, R. £., late 
Governor in Chief of the Windward 
Islands, &c, &c, &c. 
With others engraved on wood. 



MILITARY WORKS. 

129. 



In royal 8vo, Parts I. II. III. IV. & V., with near 400 engravings and wood- 
cuts, price £ 3. 16*. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY SCIENCES, 

FOR THE USE OF THE CORPS OF ROYAL ENGINEERS AND 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S FORCES. 

Colonel Lewis, R.E., during forty years of constant employment in three 
parts of the globe, has observed the want of an Aide-Memoire, or memoranda 
of reference, when far from practical works and practical men. 

In the course of long services, the Engineer is at one time employed in the 
field, — in the attack and defence of places, — in the construction of works 
and bridges ; at other times, in the colonies and remote stations ; and, being 
perhaps the only professional person present, is called upon to furnish plans 
and estimates for the execution of civil and military buildings, — for canals, 
railroads, &c. 

If this is the common routine of an Engineer Officer's duty, is he prepared 
to meet all emergencies ? and can he find a library of reference in a few 
volumes to afford the desirable assistance to memory ? 

Thus far this has not been possible. Colonel Lewis has therefore proposed 
to have this want supplied by the united exertions of the whole Corps of 
Royal Engineers and by those of the East India Company's Service, whose 
duties are as varied in climate as in their nature. 

The term 'Aide-Memoire' is selected as not involving the Editors and 
Contributors in the necessity of giving complete treatises, as implied by the 
words Encyclopaedia, Dictionary, and Manual. 

Part VI., completing the work, is in a forward state. 
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130. 

In 3 vols. 8vo, with 26 elaborate plates, cloth boards, price £ 2. 2s. 

Third edition, enlarged and edited by Lieut.-Col. Harry D. Jones, R.E. 

JOURNAL OF THE SIEGES 

carried on by the army under the Duke of Wellington in Spain, between the 
years 1811 and 1814, with an account of the Lines of Torres Vedras. 

By Major-Gen. Sir JOHN T. JONES, Bart., K.C.B. 

13L 

In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price Is. 6d. in boards. 

AN ESSAY ON 

THE MODERN SYSTEM OF FORTIFICATION 

adopted on the Rhine and Danube, and followed in all the works constructed 
since the Peace of 1815, in Germany. Illustrated by a copious Memoir on 
the Fortress of Coblentz, and accompanied by beautiful plans and sections of 
the works of that place. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. HUMFREY, K.S.F., 

Formerly of the Royal Artillery and Royal Staff Corps, and late Commanding Engineer to 
the Corps of Cantabria, Author of several Military Works, &c. Long resident in Germany, 
where he had opportunities of collecting information from the best sources. 

132. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo, in boards, price 5*. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 

ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY, 

adapted to the service of the United States, designed for the use of Cadets of 
the U. S. Military Academy, and for Officers of the Independent Companies 
of Volunteers and Militia. 

By C. P. KINGSBURY. 



ARCHITECTURE. 

Archaeology, Coloured Works on Decorative Art, Stained Glass, 
Ecclesiastical and Interior Decoration, &c. 

133. 

RICHLY PAINTED and STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 

AND HIGHLY WROUGHT 

ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATION. 

In two volumes, imperial folio, elegantly hound, price £10. 10*. 

DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN 

CHRISTIAN DECORATION: 

with an Introduction containing the biography, journal of travel, and 
contemporaneous associations in art, of ALBERT DURER, notices of his 
master Wohlgemuth and his friend Pirckheymer ; Adam Krafft, and 
his Sacrament-House at Nuremburg ; with some English. exaxK^Vtfe *&^&&r&. > 
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and stained glass of an earlier date; the ancient Church and Sacrament- 
House at Limbourg: the works of Dirk and Wouter Crabeth, &c. 
Also a succinct account, with illustrations, of painted and stained glass at 
Gouda, in Holland, and the Church of St. Jacques at Liege. 

This work embraces, principally, a period of art original and profound 
in its character : its design is of the highest grandeur and achievement of 
legendary art, especially inspiring veneration in its development and in the 
Decoration of Christian devotedness ; uniting also a profusion of examples 
alike applicable both for Domestic and Ecclesiastical uses. At the present 
time, when the requirements are manifested by an ardent search for truly 
ancient data, this Work opens to all that is desired by its practical application 
of bold, massive, enriched, and minute design. 

Albert Durer, Adam Krafft, and the Crabeths, pre-eminent in their 
art, were founders, each in their school, coeval with and subsequently to the 
ages of Maximilian and Charles the Fifth, — periods rich in the birth of 
art which spread its kindred genius in Germany, Italy, and the Low 
Countries. Of the first, his life, his journeying, his attachment to Luther 
and the dawning age of religious toleration, adding a critical examination 
of his numerous works, are for the first time fully portrayed, with some 
admirable vignette illustrations : of the second, the celebrated Sacrament- 
hauschen at Nuremburg, with a beautiful engraving of the same by Mr. John 
Le Keux : of the third, the biographical account of these extraordinary men, 
with a critical notice of the Windows in the Church of St. John at Gouda, 
and some magnificent coloured illustrations of the same: of the Painted 
Ceilings and Decorations of St. Jacques at Liege, together with the ex- 
traordinary examples of Glass-Painting, brilliant in colour and sublime in 
effect ; complete and comprehensive ; forming most important subject matter 
of these volumes, to which are added some English examples, forming and 
contrasting a comparative display of Glass-Painting of early and later times. 

The work, which is bound elegantly, has been honoured by the highest 
patronage, and by the periodical and artistic press. 

" We do not perhaps enough estimate the assistance which was- once given both to 
purpose and perception by the feeling of wonder which with us is destroyed, partly by the 
ceaseless calls upon it, partly by our habit of either discovering or anticipating » reason 
for every thing. Of the simplicity and ready surprise of heart which supported the spirit of 
the older painters, an interesting example is seen in the Diary of Albert Durer, lately 
published in a work every way valuable, out especially so in the carefulness and richness) of 
its illustrations, ' Divers Works of Early Masters in Christian Decoration,' edited by John 
Weale, London, 2 vols, folio, 1846." — Quarterly Review, 1847. 



134. 
In 4 vols., complete, medium 4to, in cloth boards, with about 500 wood, 
steel, and copper engravings, many of which are highly and expensively 
coloured, price £ 6. 6*. ; or £ 7. 17*. 6d. in half-morocco, gilt leaves. 

QUARTERLY PAPERS ON ARCHITECTURE, &c. j 

UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADS. 



Ancient Timber Roofs. 
Antiquities. 
Archaeology. 
Architecture. 
Gothic Architecture. 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Encaustic Tiles. 
Essays. 



Heraldry. 

Interior Decorations. 

Italian Church Plate. 

Painted and Stained Glass. 

Polychromy. 

Symbolic Colours. 

Art of Staining Glass* 

Monograms. 
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These volumes, when arranged, are bound in the following order : 

CONTENTS OP VOL. I. 

Essay on those powers of mind which have reference to architectural study 

and design. By Geo. Moore, F.R.S., &c. 
Life of the late William Y. Morrison, of Dublin, architect. 
Architecture in and about St. Omer. By the Rev. A. Suckling, LL.B. 
Primitive churches of Norway. 
On the pointed style of architecture in Belgium. By M. A. G. B. Schayes : 

translated by Henry Austin, architect. 
On the present condition and prospects of architecture in England. By Geo. 

Wightwick, architect. 
Ancient English gothic architecture. By the same. 
Modern English gothic architecture. By the same. 

Outlines and characteristics of different architectural styles. By W. H. Leeds. 
On the Hall of the Middle Temple. By Edward Smirke, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 
Review of the publications of the Oxford Architectural Society. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The Temple church. By Sydney Smirke, architect, F.S.A., F.G.S. 

Church of St. Margaret, Stoke-Golding. By T. L. Walker, architect. 

Church of St. James at Liege. By the Editor. 

Beaulieu Abbey, Hants. By 0. B. Carter, architect. 

Penton Meusey church, Hants. By the same. 

Headbourn Worthy church. By the same. 

Bishopstone church, Wilts. By the same. 

Collegiate church of All Saints, Maidstone. By J. Whichcord, jun., architect. 

On the polychromatic decoration of the middle ages. By the same. 

Church of the Holy Cross, Binstead, Isle of Wight. By J.R. Withers, arch*. 

Ancient basilica?, church of San Clemente, Rome. By R. W. Mylne, arch*. 

contents of yol. III. 
An ancient crucifix. 
On desecration. 
The Suckling Papers. 
Churches, geneaology, heraldry, and architecture of the county of Essex. By 

the Rev. A. Suckling, LL.B. 
On symbolic colours, in three sections. By William Inman, architect. 
On stone used for building, particularly that for the new Houses of Parliament. 

By C. H. Smith, sculptor. 
Examples of ecclesiastical perpendicular roofs. By Henry Clutton, architect. 
Encaustic tiles, examples remaining in St. Marie's Abbey, Beaulieu. 
Rood loft, Compton Basset church, Wilts. 

contents of vol. iv. 

Mary, Queen of England, and her consort, Philip II. of Spain. 

Account of the painted glass windows of the church of Gouda in Holland. 

Art of painting on glass. By Dr. M. A. Gessert. 

Selections of painted and stained glass from York. By Messrs. Bell and 

Gould, architects, York. 
Account of painted and stained glass in West Wickham church, Kent. 

By John G. Waller. 
Painted or stained glass from Winchester cathedral. By 0. B. Carter. 
The art of painting on glass. By E. 0. From berg. 
Artistic ecclesiastical decoration. By John W. Papwor.tr> «xc&tai&.. \ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT. 



Ornamented and illuminated letters and miniatures of the fourteenth century. 
Monograms, old architectural ornament, &c. 

The greater portion of these Papers have richly engraved and ornamental 
and coloured plates, immediately following the papers to which they have 
relation, and in the binding of the perfect copies it has been necessary to 
adopt a more classified arrangement than could be done in the publication of 
the work as issued in parts. Subscribers who still retain their copies unbound 
will find their advantage in confiding the same to the Editor for binding. 

135. 
In 1 vol. imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, price £1. 1*. 

REMAINS OF ECCLESIASTICAL WOOD-WORK, 

Measured and drawn on the spot by T. TALBOT BURY, Architect. 

LIST OP PLATES. 

11. Screen in the north aisle, St. Andrew's, 
Brigstock, Northamptonshire. 

12. Screen in the north aisle, St. John's, 
Aldenham, Hertfordshire. 

13. Chancel screen, St. Peter's, Berkhamp- 
stead, Hertfordshire. 

14. Screens in Lavenham church, Suffolk. 

15. Roofs in ditto. 

16. Roofs in Burford church, Oxfordshire. 

17. Roofs in Wantage church, Berkshire. 

18. Roof of the nave, St. Mary's, Bury St. 
Edmund's. 

19. Ditto, St. Mary, Westonzoyland. 

20. Pulpits in Bridgewater church, Somer- 
setshire, and Swinbrook church, 
Oxfordshire. 

21 . Ornamental engraved title-page. 



1. Stalls and book-board in Bridgewater 

church. 

2. Seats in Westonzoyland church, Somer- 

setshire. 

3. Stalls in Wantage church, Berkshire. 

4. Seats in Bishop's Lydeard church, 

Somersetshire. 

5. Stalls in Swinbrook church, Oxfordshire, 

and Cobham church, Kent. 

6. Seats, &c, St. Mary's, Bury St. Ed- 

mund's. 

7. Stalls in Lavenham church, Suffolk. 

8. Screen on the south side of the chancel, 

Lavenham church. 

9. Screen at the end of the north aisle, 

Lavenham church. 
10. Screen, Northfleet church, Kent. 



A very few copies on India paper proofs, very neat in half morocco, 

price £1. 11*. 6d. 



136. 

In imperial 4to, very neatly half-bound in morocco, with 20 beautifully 
coloured and illuminated plates, price £ 1. 5*. 

ALPHABETS, MONOGRAMS, OLD ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT, 

SACRED ILLUSTRATIONS, BORDERS, 

COLLECTED ON THE CONTINENT AND IN ENGLAND. 



1. Miniature & border, from an original MS. 

2. Ornamental lettered title-page. 

3. Capitals and letters of the 14th and 15th 

centuries. 

4. Capital letters of the 14th century. 

5. Capital letters and sacred writing and 

music of the 14th century. 

6. Monogram, singular and ornamental. 

7. Ditto. do. do. 

8. Illuminated alphabets of the 14th century. 

9. Large illuminated capital letters of do. 
10. Illuminated alphabets of the date 1500. 



11. Singular ornamental capital letters from 

Baptiste Fulgosi, 1518. 

12. Large capital letters illuminated, of the 

14th century. 

1 3. Capital letters of do. 

14. German ornamental letters. 

15. Alphabets of the 14th century. 

16. Alphabets of 1512 date. 

17* Letters of Albert Durer, 1500. 

18. Grotesque letters, 1512. 

19* Ornamental old book covers, 1 6 th century. 

20. Ditto. do. 



The plates all vary in design and grotesqueness. 
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137. 
NEW FRENCH WORK 

ON THE 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

FROM 

THE FIFTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, 

and the Arts dependent upon it, Sculpture, Mural Painting, Mosaics, Glass 
Painting, Iron Work, &c, from unpublished drawings of the principal 
Architects of France and other countries. By JULES GAILHABAUD. 

The design of the work will be also to form a noble collection of Examples 
of the numerous public and private edifices of the time, in the various styles 
of Art, from the magnificent cathedral, to the delicate sculpture which may 
enrich the simplest dwelling ; and from the gorgeous colours of the painted 
window, to furniture and ornamental iron-work. 

The work may be considered both as an Encyclopaedia of Architecture, and 
at the same time a choice selection of models for the practical use of Archi- 
tects, Painters, and Sculptors ; while Examples in the subsidiary branches 
connected with Architecture, present facilities for artistic study in Mural 
Painting, Mosaic, Carving, Ornamental Iron-work, and Bronze. 

The Drawings are by the most able Architects, so that the monuments may 
be reproduced with scrupulous exactness ; and to accomplish this object still 
further, the chief edifices in each country have been drawn by native artists, 
with the view to their characteristic details being more faithfully delineated, 
and in this respect have secured the hearty concurrence of the most eminent 
artists in the various countries of Europe. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The work will form from 150 to 200 Parts, in royal 4to, and will appear 
every fortnight. Each Part will contain two engravings, or one coloured 
plate, and will be accompanied by Historical and Archaeological Notices, 
forming a series of Monographs, of which the whole collection will be com- 
posed. Parts I. to X. are already issued. 

The price of each Part is 2s., or, on India paper, 2*. 6d. 



138. 

DESIGNS FOR SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 

By A. F. SPRAGUE, Architect. 

The existence of a Work upon this subject has long been a desideratum, and 
it is presumed that, in offering to the public a series of original designs in 
Monumental Architecture, it will be received as an effort to guide the taste 
to the choice of more suitable erections than have been usually dedicated to 
the memory of the departed, and to lead to the exclusion of such memorials 
as must ever be looked upon as unworthy the object for which they were 
erected, from the painful incongruities they present, as regards their association 
with the venerated edifices wherein they are introduced. 

It is a well-known fact that, in the erection of mortuary monuments, a 
lamentable absence of propriety has been generally displayed, as is abundantly 
exemplified in almost every church and church-yard throu^biavA \ta\2e&^KR&~. 
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and, although the want of a work upon the subject has long been felt, no pub- 
lication has hitherto appeared which has been found sufficiently practical. 

The work is intended to be of a comprehensive character, and will comprise 
designs calculated to meet the views of persons of all religious denominations, 
and various degrees of expenditure, consisting of Tombs, Mural Tablets, Head 
Stones, Grave Crosses, and Floor Slabs, — in some of which, forms for inscrip- 
tions will be introduced, in order to show their proper positions upon the 
monument. 

To the Reverend the Parochial Clergy it is respectfully submitted that an 
appropriate work, upon a subject so sacred and important, can hardly fail to 
prove a desirable acquisition, as an authority to guide in the future introduc- 
tion of sepulchral memorials into the edifices over which they preside. 

The work will be comprised in Ten Parts, and issued Monthly ; each Part 
containing five quarto plates, price 2*. 6d. The work, when completed, and 
appropriately bound in cloth, will be charged £ 1. Is. 6J.,andto non-subscri- 
bers £1. 10;. 



139. 

A Drawing Book for Students in Architecture, Civil Engineering, and 
Mechanics. In folio, with 30 plates, bound in cloth, accompanied by a 
descriptive Text in 12 mo, price 16;. 

A SERIES OF INSTRUCTIVE EXAMPLES 

IN 

ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, AND 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

illustrated by 30 large folio Engravings of recently constructed Works in 
England, with explanatory Details, Sectional Parts, &c, selected as an 
Elementary and Practical Introduction to the Professional Student in the 
commencement of his career ; also recommendatory for Tuition at the Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Classes at King's College, College for Civil Engineers, 
Durham College, Glasgow College, and the various Scientific Schools now 
establishing in different parts of England. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



ARCHITECTURE. 

1. The five orders of Architecture, viz., 

Parthenon at Athens, Erectheus at 
Athens, Jupiter Stator at Rome, 
Palladio's Tuscan order, and the Com- 
posite from the Baths of Diocletian at 
Rome, drawn with measures and 
names of parts. 

2. Their entablatures, drawn with measures 

and names of parts. 

3. Plan, elevation, and section of the 

National School, Tottenham, with 
very full dimensions. 

4. Front elevation of the United States 

Bank, Philadelphia, drawn to a scale. 

5. Longitudinal section of do., drawn to a 

scale. 

6. Ground plan of do., drawn to a scale. 



CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

7. Weir for Bromley Mill, general plan, 

plan of grating, transverse section, di- 
mensions. 

8. Elevation and plan of Newport Road 

Bridge across feeder of Bute Ship 
Canal, Cardiff, with dimensions and 
names of parts. 

9. Cross and longitudinal sections, with 

plan of culvert for conveying the feeder 
under Glamorganshire Canal and 
Merthyr Road, with dimensions. 

10. Overfall at the north-west corner of Car- 

diff Castle ; plan, elevation, transverse 
section, &c, with dimensions and 
names of parts. 

11. Transverse section of the Tunnel on the 

Thames and Medway Canal, with cen- 
tres and dimensions^and names of parts. 
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12. St. Katherine Docks, forms of piles, iron 

shoes for coffer-dam, dimensions. 

13. Horncastle Tunnel, section of tunnel and 

elevation of centre, section of bridging, 
section of tunnel through the centre 
of a standard and bearer of the haul- 
ing-path, longitudinal section and 
elevation of towing-path, plan of the 
upper part of the towing-path, &c, 
with numerous dimensions and names 
of parts. 

14. Communication lock of do., with several 

instructive details, with dimensions 
and names of parts. 

15. Taff Vale Railway culverts, several di- 

mensions, and names of parts. 

16. Tunnel on the London and Birmingham 

Railway, sections, plans, &c, with di- 
mensions. 

17. Telford's timber turn bridge on the 

Grand Surrey Canal, plan and eleva- 
tion, screw jacks, double lever, &c, 
with dimensions and names of parts. 

18. Pug Mill, plan and elevation, elevation 

of burrow, details and dimensions. 
I 9, 20. Plans for parish and district survey- 
ing, hills in capital letters, &c. Plan 
and section of part of the London and 
York Railway, cross and longitudinal 
sections for railway plan drawing, with 
dimensions and names of parts. 



wheels, 
toothed 
pinions, 



MKCHAItlCAL INGINKEBING. 

21. Mode of drawing spiral screws, elevation 

of machine worked by an eccentric for 
cutting holes in metal plates, eleva- 
tion of the governor of a steam en- 
gine, elevation and plan of endless 
engine chain. 

22. Male and female screws, with sections 

and plans. 

23. Method of drawing toothed 

method of drawing head 
wheels, elevations, plans of 
&c. 

24. Method of drawing bevelled toothed 

wheels, edge view, plan of pinion, &c. 

25. Bevelled gear wheels, plan view, oblique 

view, edge view, &c. 

26. Projection of toothed wheels, plan view, 

edge view, oblique view, &c. 

27. Crabs for raising heavy weights, end ele- 

vations and side elevations. 

28. Iron works, plan and elevation of ma- 

chinery for rolling bar iron, plan and 
elevation of tilt hammer, section of 
puddling furnace, plan and elevation 
of puddling furnace, and machine for 
slitting, with references to parts. 

29. Gothic, Tudor, and Elizabethan capital 

letters, with numerals. 

30. Various styles of letters for writing on 

engineering plans, as shown in the title. 



140. 
In 4to, boards, price 4*. 

THE ART OF PAINTING ON GLASS, OR GLASS 

STAINING ; 

comprising full and complete directions for preparing the necessary pigments 
and fluxes ; for laying them upon the glass ; and for the process of fixing 
or burning the colours in : with descriptions of the furnaces and apparatus 
required for the various operations. 

By Dr. M. A. GESSERT, Author of the « History of Glass Painting.' 

Translated from the German by Wm. Pole, F.R.A.S.. F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 



141. 
In large 4to, neatly half-bound and lettered, price £1. 11*. 6 J. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAMENT, EMBELLISHMENTS, AND PAINTED GLASS, OF 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON; 

consisting of 30 very elaborately drawn engravings, many of which are highly 
coloured and produced by Mr. Owen Jones, &c, in the best style of art ; 
drawn from admeasurements ; and with descriptive text by Sydney Smirke, 
Architect. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The stained glass windows, E. end, and of I The stained glass E. window of tower, in 
the N. and S. aisles, in colours, fac-simile. I colours, fac-simile. 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 



Decorations of ceiling, in colours, fac-simile. 
Plan of the ceiling. 

Decorations of the spandrils, in colours, fac- 
simile. 
Altar, in colours, and in beautiful fac-simile. 
Decorations of archways, in colours, do. 



Compartments of inforium. 
Carved oak elbows to seats. 
West end of Benchers' seats. 
Details, capitals, columns, bases, &c, &c. 
Plan of the whole structure, engraved by Le 
Eeux. 



A few copies on large and imperial size, extra half-binding, £ 2. 12*. 6d. 

142. 
In 4to, with 28 plates, highly wrought in colours, £1.16*. half-morocco. 

STAINED OR PAINTED GLASS OF WINCHESTER 

CATHEDRAL : 

the antiquities of Winchester Cathedral, in respect only to its magnificent 
stained or painted glass, the richest and best selection, made by Owen B. 
Carter, Architect, Winchester. The engravings all in fac-simile, and highly 
coloured, embracing some of the finest examples extant of this admired art. 



143. 
In 4to, with 10 plates, and wood-cuts, in fac-simile, 5*. 

STAINED GLASS OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL ; 

AND 

FRAGMENTS TOWARD THE HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS AND 
THE SISTER ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 



144. 

In 4to, with 6 plates, in cloth boards, price Is, 6d. 

AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OP THE 

CHURCH OF ST. MARGARET, STOKE-GOLDING, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 



145. 

Price As. 6d. in extra style of binding ; in a sheet, 3*. 6d. 

A CHART OF ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENT; 

wherein are figured the Saints of the English calendar, with their appropriate 
emblems ; the different styles of stained glass ; and various sacred symbols and 
ornaments used in churches. 

The stained glass in beautiful fac-simile. 



A 



146. 

With 18 elaborate engravings by Mr. John Le Kcux ; price 10*. 6d. half-bound ; 

India proofs, large paper, 18*. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OP 

THE CHURCH AT BISHOPSTONE, WILTSHIRE. 
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147. 
By the same author, uniform with the above, price 4*. ; in a sheet 3*. 

EXAMPLES OF 

ANCIENT DOORWAYS AND WINDOWS; 

arranged to illustrate the different styles of Gothic architecture, from the 

Conquest to the Reformation. 

It has been the aim of the author of this little chart to present such examples 
as may most clearly illustrate the successive changes in style, together with a 
few remarks on the characteristic peculiarities which marked each period. 
The names of the buildings from which the examples are selected are in all 
cases given. 



148. 

In 4to, with 5 engravings, la. 6d. sewed in a wrapper, (only a very few 

copies printed,) 

MODERN ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 



149. 

With 13 fine and very elaborate engravings, some of which are coloured, 
price 10*. 6d. half-bound ; India proofs, large paper, 18*. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

THE COXLEGIATE CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, 

MAIDSTONE ; 

with an essay on the polychromatic decoration of the early and middle ages. 



150. 
In 1 vol. imperial 4 to, with 20 fine plates, neatly half-bd. in calf, price £1. 5#. 

STUDIES OF 

ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE; 

principally selected from original drawings in the collection of the late Sir 
William Burrell, Bart.; with observations on the application of ancient 
architecture to the pictorial composition of modern edifices. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



1. Passingworth, in Waldon. 

2. Chequers Court, Bucks. 

3. Ote Hall, Sussex. 

4. Tanners, in Waldon, Sussex. 

5. West front of Riverhall, Sussex. 

6. Harrold, Bedfordshire. 

7. Yaverland, Isle of Wight. 

8. West front of Plumpton Place, Sussex. 

9. Packshill, Sussex. 
10. Ewehurst, Sussex. 



11. Drenswick Place, Sussex. 

12. Hammond's Place, Sussex. 

13. N. E. View of Brandeston Hall, Suffolk. 

14. E. View of Derm Place, Horsham, Sussex. 

15. Mr. Clutton's, Cuckfield, Sussex. 

16. Seddlescomb or Selcombe Place, Sussex. 
^7^ At Lincoln. 
18. Cookham Tower, Sussex. 
1Q. At Lincoln. 
20. West Gate, Peterborough. 

\ 
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151. 

In 4to, with 66 fine illustrations in wood-cuts and plates, some of which are 
coloured, vol. 1 complete in boards, leather backs, price £2. 2*. 

MEMORIALS OF THE 

ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK; 

or, Historical, Genealogical, and Architectural Notices of the towns and 
villages ; comprising the Hundreds of Wangford, Mutford, and Lothingland. 

By the Rev. ALFRED SUCKLING, LL.B., 
Rural Dean, Rector of Barsham, and Member of the Archaeological Institute 

of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Only a very few copies printed on large paper, price £ 2. 12*. 6d. 



152. 

In imperial folio, highly-finished lithographed engravings, price in half-morocco 
£ 2. 12*. 6(7., with descriptive text in 8vo, to accompany. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA; 

designed to illustrate the architecture of the Buddhist and Brahminical caves 
and monoliths, from the earliest to the latest periods at which such works 
were executed in India. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq., F.R.A.S. and F.R.G.S. 



153. 
REVIVED ITALIAN. 

In large 4to, very neat half-morocco, gilt tops, price 18*. 

STUDIES OF 

MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

THE TRAVELLERS' CLUB-HOUSE. 

By CHARLES BARRY, Architect. 

Illustrated by engravings of plans, sections, elevations, and details, 

by J. H. Lb Keuz ; 
With an Essay, including a description of the building, by W. H. Leeds. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



1 . Ground plan of the building. 

2. Principal plan. 

3. 4. Front and back elevations. 

5. Longitudinal section through A to B. 

6. Longitudinal section through C to D. 

7. Details of the principal front : windows, 

ground floor, section of cornice of 
window head, of under part of window, 
of ornament in string-course, elevation 
of console, balustrade to area front. 

8. Details of the principal front : section of 

principal cornice, elevation of cornice, 



plaster cap and entablature to window, 
elevation of one-pair window, elevation 
of cornice, &c. 
Q. Details of rear front : elevation of one- 
pair window, section of window head, 
elevation of block and cornice, section 
of principal cornice, section of window 
cornice, &c. 
10. Details of drawing: plan of ceiling, bead, 
section of cove of ceiling, enriched 
panel of ceiling, section of cornice, 
chimney-piece, &c. 
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154. 

In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with fine plates, extra cloth boards, price 16*. ; or in 

elegant half-morocco, price 20*. 

AN ESSAY ON 

THE ANCIENT TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM; 

with restored plans of the Temple, &c, and plans, sections, and details of the 
church built by Constantine the Great over the Holy Sepulchre, now known as 
the Mosque of Omar, and other illustrations. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. and F.R.G.S., 

Author of the ' Illustrations of the Rock - Cut Temples of India,' and 

' Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan.' 



155. 

In 4to, very neat in half-morocco, with about 130 illustrations on wood and 

copper, price 15*. 

THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OP 

POINTED OR CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

By A. WELBY PUGIN, Architect, 

AND PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES AT ST. MARIE'S, OSCOTT. 

The following important facts are fully explained in this work. 

1. That all the ornaments of pure pointed edifices were merely introduced 
as decorations to the essential constructions of those buildings. 

2. That the construction of pointed architecture was varied to accord with 
the properties of the various materials employed, shown by ancient examples 
of stone, timber, and metal construction. 

3. That no features were introduced in the ancient pointed edifices, which 
were not essential either for convenience or propriety. 

4. That pointed architecture is most consistent, as it decorates the useful 
portions of buildings instead of concealing or disguising them. 

5. That true principles of architectural proportion are found only in 
pointed edifices. 

6. That the defects of modern architecture are principally owing to the 
departure from ancient consistent principles. 



156. 

Illustrated with 10 plates, and uniform in size with the ' True Principles of 
Pointed or Christian Architecture,' as a companion to the above, half- 
bound in morocco, gilt leaves, price 10*. 6d. 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE REVIVAL 

OF 

CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 

By A. WELBY PUGIN, Architect. 

In this treatise the following matters are set forth : 
1. The inconsistencies of modern English architecture, with critical remarks 
on several structures recently erected. 



L 
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2. Christian architecture defended against several objections. 

3. The inconsistency of the revival of classic architecture in the 16th century. 

4. The propriety of reviving pointed architecture in all modern ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

5. The propriety of reviving Christian sepulchral memorials. 

6. The propriety of reviving pointed architecture in civil buildings of every 
class, considered with reference to climate, arrangement, and destination; 
with the modifications and alterations that are allowable to suit present 
necessities. 

7. How far the modern mechanical inventions are available in the execution 
of Christian buildings at the present time. 

8. The principles of Christian and pagan sculpture considered, and Christian 
architecture proved to afford the greatest scope for the exercise of that art. 

9. The intimate connection shown between the existing system of govern- 
ment in England and that of our Catholic forefathers. 

10. England the most favourable country for the revival of Christian archi- 
tecture ; with reflections on the many glorious remains of Catholic antiquity 
which it contains. 



157. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with about 200 wood-cuts, neat in cloth boards, price 8*. 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS; 

comprising advice to those who, while yet at school, are destined to the 
profession ; to such as, having passed their pupilage, are about to travel ; and 
to those who, having completed their education, are about to practise; to- 
gether with a Model Specification, &c. 

By G. WIGHTWICK, Architect, Author of several Architectural Works. 



158. 

2 vols. 4to, upwards of 70 plates and wood-cuts, price £ 2. 2*. 

LETTERS OF AN ARCHITECT 

from FRANCE, ITALY, and GREECE: 

or, Critical Remarks on Continental Architecture, ancient and modern, and 

on the Classic Architecture of Greece. 

By JOSEPH WOODS, F.A.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c, &c. 



159. 

Cirtror architecture. 

In folio size, price £1. Is. in boards. 

INTERIOR DECORATIONS, DETAILS, AND VIEWS OF 
SEFTON CHURCH, IN LANCASHIRE. 

Erected by the Molineux family (the ancestors of the present Earl of Sefton), 
in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The plates (34 in number) display the beautiful style of the Tudor age in 
details, ornaments, sections and views, etched in a masterly style of art. 
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160. 
In one thin 8vo vol., cloth boards, with 8 plates, price 4*. 6d. 

AN ATTEMPT 

TO DETERMINE THE EXACT CHARACTER OF 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE : 

illustrated by parallels of Dorton House, Hatfield, Lonoleat, and 
Wollaton, in England, and the Palazzo Della Cancellaria at Rome. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



1. Palazzo Delia Cancellaria, by Bramante, 

1405. — l<ongleat House, by John of 
Padua, 1567. 

2. Part of Hatfield House, l6ll. — Wollaton 

Hall, by John Thorpe, 1580. 

3. Ground plan, &c. of Dorton House, Bucks. 



4. Screen in the Hall at Dorton House. 

5. Longitudinal section of staircase of do. 

6. Transverse section of staircase of do. 

7. Chimney-piece in Queen Elizabeth's room, 

Dorton House. 

8. Ceiling in Queen Elizabeth's room, do. 



161. 
2 vols, folio, bound in 1, with 130 plates, price £4. is. 

MEMORIALS OF 

ANCIENT GERMAN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE; 

OR 

€fyt 8rtf)ttetturHl Sntfcptfttaf of (fcrrmang. 

By GEORGE MOLLER, of Darmstadt, Architect to the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
With a description of each edifice, and an essay on Gothic architecture, with 
reference to its origin and progress in England; in the German language, 
accompanied by an English translation, by W. H. Leeds. 

' The Transition, or Early German, has 
not yet, so far as I know, received much 
distinct attention. Dr. Moller, however, in 
the course of his valuable Denkmaehler, has 
recently given us excellent representations 
of the cathedral at Limburg, on the Lahn, 
which is a very admirable specimen of this 
kind ; and has noticed the intermediate and 
transition place which this edifice seems to oc- 
cupy in the development of the German style.' 
— Whewell on German Churches, p. 25. 



'Dr. Moller's work (Denkmaehler der 
Deutschen Baukunst) already contains ex- 
cellent specimens of every style of German 
buildings, and offers additional interest and 
beauty in each new number.' — Whewell on 
German Churches, pp. 28, 20. 

' The church of St. Catharine, at Oppen- 
heim, near Worms, also in part a ruin, is 
another fine example of this style, and has 
been worthily illustrated in the magnificent 
work of Dr. Moller.' — Ibid. p. 113. 



162. 

GRECIAN ORNAMENTS: 

a series of examples, in 21 plates, of Grecian Ornament, in royal folio, very 
finely engraved from drawings made by celebrated architects, price 15*. 

CONTENTS OP THE WORK. 



Details of ceiling of the Propylssa at Eleusis. 

Order of antae of inner vestibules, at Eleusis. 

Capital of the antse at large, at Eleusis. 

Fragments found at Eleusis. 

Tiles and other details of the Temple of Diana 
Propylssa, at Eleusis. 

Capitals and profile of the Temple of Nemesis, 
at Rhamnus. 

Ornamental moulding, jambs, mouldings of 
interior cornice, the painted mouldings of 
the panels of the lacunaria, &c, of the 
Temple of Nemesis, at Rhamnus. 



Details of the roof, tiling, &c, of ditto. 
The chairs and sepulchral bas-reliefs found 

in the cells of the Temple of Themis, at 

Rhamnus. 
Athenian sepulchral marbles, capitals, and 

triglyphs, at Delos. 
Entablature of the order of the peristyle and 

roof, ornaments, &c, of the Temple of 

Apollo Epicurus, at Basses. 
Details of sculptured and painted shafts of 

columns of the subterraneous chamber at 

Mycenae. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. 



Restored elevation to the entrance of the 
subterraneous chamber at Mycenae, com- 
monly called the Treasury of Atrens. 

Marble stele, in the possession of Mr. Gro- 



pras, 



at Athens. 



Terracotta antefiza, at Athens, and marble 

fragments from Delphi. 
Pilaster capitals from Stratonice and Hafi- 



Entasis of the north wing of the Propyls*. 

of the Temple of Theseus. 

of the Parthenon. 

of the choragic monument of Ly- 

sierates. 

of the columns of the north portico 



of the Triple Temple, termed the Erech- 
theum. 

of the columns of the east portico of 



that Temple. 

of the Temple of Jupiter PanheQemns. 

■ of the columns of the pronaos, do. 



Fragments from Halicamassus, Teos, and 

Temple of Apollo, at Branehydae, near 

Miletus. 
Entasis of the columns of the portico of the 

Propylaea. 

This work is very desirable for sculptors, modellers, masons, (in designing 
for monuments, tombs, tablets, &c.,) builders, and architects. Those who 
possess the Dilettanti Work of the Unedited Antiquities of Attica, and the 
supplementary volume of Antiquities of Greece, Sicily, Ac, will not need this 
work, as the subjects are selected from them. 



163. 

Ramtttit £rrT>it*rtute. 

In large 4 to, with 19 fine engravings, price £1. Is. extra cloth boards, or on 
large paper, proof impressions, price £1. 11*. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURA DOMESTICA. 

A series of very neat examples of interiors and exteriors of residences of the 
gentry erected in Hamburgh and its neighbourhood ; principally in the Italian 
style, with ornamental pleasure-grounds, verandahs, detached cottages, &c, &c 



164. 

In demy 12mo, with illustrations, price 2s. 6d. t Practical Observations made 

on a Visit to the 

BOTANIC GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, GARDENS, 

AND PARKS, 

IN LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Architect. 



165. 
In 8vo, with illustrative plates, price 7*. 

COTTAGES AND HOUSES FOR THE PEASANTRY 

AND FOR EMIGRANTS; 

ELEMENTARY AMD PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE ART OF BUILDING 
COTTAGES AND HOUSES FOR THE HUMBLER CLASSES: 

an easy method of constructing earthen walls, adapted to the erection of 
, dwelling-houses, agricultural and other buildings, surpassing those built of 
' timber in comfort and stability, and equalling those built of brick, and at a 
considerable saving. To which are added, Practical Treatises on the manu- 
facture of bricks and lime ; on the arts of digging wells and draining ; rearing 
and managing a vegetable garden ; management of stock, &c. For the use of 
emigrants; for the better lodging of the peasantry of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and the improvement of those districts to which the benevolence of 
landed proprietors is directed. 
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166. 
2nd edition, 4to, engraved on 31 plates, plans and elevations, price 12s. 

DESIGNS FOR 

VILLAS AND OTHER RURAL BUILDINGS. 
By the late EDMUND AIKIN, Architect. 



PLATES OF BRIDGES. 

167. 

3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, on a scale of 25 feet to an inch, price £1. 1*. 

LONDON BRIDGE: 

a large magnificent plate, containing plan and elevation of this great national 
work, with the very interesting reference of dimensions, materials, time, and 
cost ; engraved in the best style and elaborately finished by J. W. Low&y, 
from original drawings and admeasurements. 

Constructed by Sir John Rennie, C.E., F.R.S. 



168. 

Plan and elevation, scale 10 feet to 1 inch, price 10«. ; on India paper, 15*. 

STAINES BRIDGE: 

a fine engraving by J. H. Lb Keux, under the direction of B. Albano, 
C.E., from his drawing presented to the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
made from the original drawings and admeasurement, with permission of 
George Rennie, Esq., F.R.S., the Engineer. 



169. 

SECTION OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL: 

the original splendid engraving by Gwtn, of the section of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, decorated agreeably to the original intention of Sir Christopher 
Wren ; a very fine large print, showing distinctly the construction of that 
magnificent edifice. — Price 10*. 

This is a magnificent plate, the only one of its kind, showing constructively 
the genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 






170. 

In 4 to, price 12*. bound in cloth, illustrated with 26 large plates and 

17 wood-cuts. 

A MANUAL OF 

WRITING AND PRINTING CHARACTERS, 

* BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

By B. P. WILME, C.E., M.R.I.A., &e. 
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MAPS AND PLANS. 

171. 

In 4to, half-bound, plates plain £1. 4*., or coloured, half-bound in morocco, 

price £ 2. 

A HAND BOOK FOR 

MAPPING, ENGINEERING, AND ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAWING. 

By B. P. WILME, C.E., M.R.I.A., &c. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Map Details, — North points — borders for plans, &c. — map drawing; 

showing every process from the field-book to the finished map — map 
engraving — map writing — designs for titles — designs for trees from 
nature — hill shading — conventional signs used in civil, military, and 
nautical maps — railway plans and sections. 

2. Geological diagrams and sections. 

3. Alphabets, ancient and modern, with rules and examples of the mode of 

constructing them. 

4. Architectural drawing, showing also the method of colouring different 

materials. 

5. Stencil plates applied to the lettering of maps and plans, with observations 

as to their more extended use for colouring the same. 

6. Flourishing — examples of. 

7. Colours — use of, as pure, compounded into tints, and contrasted. 

8. Instruments — mathematical and others, used in map and plan drawing. 

9. Specimen plate of highly finished map drawing, exemplified in lithography. 
10. Example of surveyors field-»book, and map plotted therefrom. 



RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
* FOR BEGINNERS. 

In course of publication, in a neat and convenient size, a Series of original 
and useful volumes, by esteemed writers, forming a Rudimentary Course 
for the easy comprehension of the leading principles of various Sciences. 

It has been remarked, that "those who are in the ship of Science ought to 
remember that the disciples cannot arrive without the aid of boats." Popular 
treatises are to Science what boats are to large ships ; they assist people in 
getting aboard ; but as no one would trust himself to a weak or inefficient 
boat, so no one ought to begin the study of Science with an imperfect guide. 
It sometimes happens that popular treatises are made to appear easy by the 
omission of those very details which are most essential to be known : they 
state results without going through the necessary processes by which those 
results are gained : they deal largely in facts, and leave principles untouched. 

The only method of avoiding this error is to confide to men, who are 
masters of their respective subjects, the task of drawing up Popular Intro- 
ductions to the several branches of Science. The Publisher trusts that the 
following list of names will be a sufficient guarantee to the Public that what 
he proposes to attempt in the cause of Popular Instruction will be done well, 
and that these little treatises will fully answer the purpose for which they 
are intended, namely, to become convenient and accurate Guide-Books in 
Government and other Schools, and in Popular Institutions generally, while 
their low price will place them within the reach of all classes earning their 
daily bread, to many of whom a knowledge of the elements of Science is a 
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positive gain in the common pursuits of life, as well as a means of winning from 
gross tastes, and presenting to the mind noble and worthy objects of study. 

172. 

1. Rudimentary Chemistry, by Professor Fownes, F.R.S., &c, third edition, and 

on Agricultural Chbmistry, for the use of Farmers . 1*. 

2. Natural Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson . . . . 1«. 

3, Geology, by Lieut.-Col. Portlock, R.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c, 

second edition iff, 

4, — Mineralogy, by D. Varley, Author of ' Conversations on Mine- 

ralogy,' 2nd edit. vol. i U. 

5. ■ vol.ii iff. 

0, . • Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson, second edition . . . 1*. 

7, — Electricity, by Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S., &c. . . l». 

8. ■ Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson 1*. 

o. ■ — Civil Engineering, by Henry Law, C.E. vol. i. second edition 1*. 

10, vol. ii. do. . 1». 

11. Architecture (Orders), by W. H. Leeds, Esq. . . . 1*. 

12. Ditto, (Styles — their several examples,) by T. Bury, Arch*. . is. 

13. — Principles or Design in Architecture, by E. Lacy Gar- 

bett, Architect, vol. i 1«. 

14. ' vol. a it. 

15, Perspective, by G. Pyne, Artist, Author of ' Practical Rules in 

Drawing, for the Operative Builder and Young Student in 

Architecture,' vol. i. third edition u. 

16. — Ditto, vol. ii. third edition iff, 

17. Art op Building, by E. Dobson, C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

Author of * Railways in Belgium ' ]$, 

18.— Brick-making, Tile-makino, by the same, vol. i. . is. 

19. vol.ii. . 1*. 

20. • — Masonry and Stone-Cutting, by the same . . 1*. 

21. Illustrations of the preceding, in 4to Atlas siae, 

13 Plates Is. 

22. - Painting, or a Grammar of Colouring, by George 

Field, Esq. vol. i. 1*. 

23. vol. ii 1*. 

24. Draining Districts and Lands . . . . i«. 

25. Draining and Sewage of Buildings and Towns . 1*. 

26. ■ Well-sinking and Boring, by J. G. Swindell, Architect 1«. 

27. Use op Instruments (generally), by J. F. Heather, 

M.A., of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 2nd ed. iff. 

28. ■ Constructing Cranes for the Erection of Buildings and 

for Hoisting Goods, by J. Glynn, F.R.S., C.E. . . l*. 

29. Treatise on the Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner. (Written 

specially for this Rudimentary Series.) is. 

30. ■ Art op Blasting Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, by 

Major-Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, K.C.B., R.E., &c, &c. . l«. 

31. ■ ' Dictionary op Terms used by Architects, Builders, Civil and Me- 

chanical Engineers, Surveyors, Artists, Ship-builders, &c, v. i. 1*. 

32. vol.ii. 1*. 

33. vol.iii. • • 1«. 

34. vol.iv , . . iff. 



SERIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS 
OF MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 

The Series of Rudimentary Works for the use of Beginners has realized the 
anticipated success from that portion of the public who seek the attainment 
of those objects of Science which belong to the business of life, and the highest 
and most useful subjects in the Elements of Art and Science. Pursuing the 
same path, to render further aid to public instruction, and to direct the atten- 
tion of the Heads and Principals of the several Colleges and Schools of the 
United Kingdom, and the Royal Military Academies, to these serial works, it 
is intended to publish an Elementary Course of Mathematics for the use of 
Beginners and for Practical Men, at Is. each volume. 

It has been observed by Bonnycastle, in the Preface to his admirable Ele- 
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RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
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mentary Work on Algebra, that " Books of Rudiments, concisely written, 
well-digested, and methodically arranged, are treasures of inestimable value, 
and too many attempts cannot be made to render them perfect and complete." 

173. 
The Subjects are as follows : (all are published unless otherwise e x p r e ssed .) 

*35. Elementary Tkeatise ox Arithmetic, with numerous Mathematical and 
Commercial Examples, for Practice and Self-Examination, second edition, cor- 
rected, by James H addon, M. A., King's College Is. 

36. A Practical System op Book-Keeping, with concise Modes of Calculation, 

Forms of Commercial Documents, in English, French, German, and Italian, 
Mercantile Phraseology, &c. ; forming a complete Introduction to the Counting 
House, by ditto. Is. 

37. Elementary Tkeatise ox Algebra, vol. i., by ditto • .... Is. 

38. ■ toI. iL, by ditto Is. 

39. Pbinciples of Geometby, by Henry Law, C. E. (in tike press) . Is. 

40. Analytical Geometby, by James Hann, Pro- 
fessor, King's College Is. 

41. Rudimentary Tbbatise ox Plaxb Trigonometry, by ditto . . .Is. 
43. Spherical Trigonometry, by ditto Is. 

43. Elements and Pbacticb op Mensubation axd Gbodesy, by T. Baker, C.E. Is. 

44. Rudimentary Tbbatisb ox Logarithms, yoI. i., by Henry Law, C. E. . is. 

45. Mathematical Tables for facilitating Astronomical, Nautical, Trigonome- 

trical, and Logarithmic Calculations, toI. ii., by ditto Is. 

46. Elementary Tbbatisb ox Popular Astronomy, (in the press) . .Is. 

47. Pbixciplbs axd Pbacticb op Statics and Dtxam ics, by T. Baker, C.E., (in 

the press) Is. 

48. Theoby axd Pbacticb op Nautical Astboxomy & Nayigatiox, (in the press) is. 

49. Dippebbxtial Calculus, in which the Principles will be clearly elucidated, (in 

the press) Is. 

50. Ixtbgbal Calculus, in which the Principles will also be dearly elucidated, (m the 

press) Is. 

51. Collection op Examples op the Ixtbgbal Calculus, toL L, by J. Hann, 

Professor, King's College Is. 

59. Dippebbxtial do. voL iL, by J. H a dd on , 

King's College Is. 

Hi! 

The whole of the following are published. 

53. Rudimextaby Tkeatise ox Cottage Buildixg; or Hints for Improving 

Dwellings, by C. B. Allen, Architect . . , . . Is. 

54. — Tubulak Bbidgbs, Gikdbk Bbidgks, &c, more 

particularly the Conway and Britannia Bridges, describing the 
Experiments made to determine their form, strength, ana effi- 
ciency, together with the construction of the same, the floating 
and raising the tubes, and other wrought-iron constructions . Is. 

55. — — — — — Abt op Making Fouxdations, Coxcbetb Wokks, &c., by 

E. Dobson, C.E Is. 

50. — — — — — Tbbatisb ok Limes, Calcakeous Cbmbnts, Moktaks, Stuc- 
coes and Coxcbetb, by Geo. R. Burnell, C.E. . . .Is. 

57. ■ Abt op Laying-out axd Making op Roads for New and Old 

Countries, by H. Law, C.E Is. 

58. ■ Tkeatise ox the History, Construction, and Illumina- 

tions op Lighthouses, by Alan Stevenson, LL.B., F.R.SJE., 
M. Inst. C.E., vol. i. ........ Is. 

59. Ditto, the Continuation of the same subject, vol. ii. . . . Is. 

00. ■ rol. iii. . Is. 

01. Law op Contracts for Works and Services, by David Gibbons, 

Esq., Author of Treatises on the ' Law of Dilapidations,' and 

on the ' Law of Fixtures,' &c. Is. 

08. — — — — — Art op Ship-building, Thk Elkmbntabt Principles, with 

Plates, by J. Peake, H.M. Naval Architect .... la. 

03. « The Pbacticb, Plates, by the same • La, 

04. Masting, Mast-making, and Rigg- 

ino op Ships, by J. Peake, H.M. Naval Architect . . la. 

0B>00» Treatise on Navigation, or Sailor's Sea-Book, by J. 

Greenwood, Esq., B JL, ; Flags of all Maritime Nations 
(coloured Plates), Circular Sailing, &c, Dictionary of 
Txbms, particularly applicable to Naval Architecture, S vols. . Is. 
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67. Rudimentary Treatise on Magnetism, by Sir W. S. Harris, F.R.S., vol. i. . 1*. 

68. — Ditto, the Continuation of the tame subject, vol. ii. . . . 1*. 

69. - Supplement to Ditto, vol. iii U. 

70. - TREATISE ON THE WARMING AND VENTILATING OF PUBLIC 

and Pbiyate Buildings, with Illustrations, by Charles Tom- 
linson, vol. i 1«. 

71. Ditto, vol. ii., by the same 1*. 

72. — Abt and Practice of the Subvbting of Land, on the Art of 

Surveying and Levelling for Road-making, Railway- 
making, and the Making of Canals, &c, by T. Baker, C.E., 
with Illustrations, vol. i. la. 

73. .. Ditto, also the Field Book, vol. ii., by the same . . . la. 

74. ■ Treatise on thb Construction of Railways, with numerous 

Illustrations, by Rowland Macdonald Stephenson . . .15. 

75. — — — — — — — — on Clocks and Watch-making, with a Chapter 

on Church Clocks ; with Illustrations, by £. B. Denison, 
M.A., Author of two papers on Clock Escapements, in the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, vol. i 1». 

76. ■ ■ Ditto, vol. ii la. 

77. — — — — — Elements of Music, with Plates of Examples, by C. C. Spencer, 

Professor of Music, vol. i. la. 

78. — — — — — — Practice of Music, with Plates of Examples, by ditto, vol. ii. 1*. 

79. .1 and Practical Treatise on Boilers, for all kinds of Steam 

Engines, by Robert Armstrong, with wood-cuts . . , is. 

175. 

The following ore not yet published, but ore in preparation. 

80. Rudimentary Treatise on Hydraulic Engineering, and on Tunnelling 

through various kinds of Strata, with Plates, forming a third 
vol. ot the Engineering (and completing that subject) published 

in the First Series, by H. Law, C.E. 15. 

81, 83. ' Locomotive Engines, describing them on the 

various Railways for their several purposes, and their duty and 
efficiency, by J. Sewell, L.E., 2 vols. 2s. 

83. — — — — — — — — — Marine Engines and Steam-Boats, for Sailors 

and Engineers, by R. Murray, C.E. u. 

84. « Conchology, &c. (Fossils and Shells,) by S. W. Woodward, 

Associate of the Linnsean Society, of the Natural History De- 
partment of the British Museum, &c. &c, vol. i. is. 

85. — — — — — — — — — — — Continuation of the same subject, vol. ii. . J*. 

85. . Instruction on the Piano-forte, by C. C. Spencer, Prof. Mus. 1*. 

87. _____ ____- _ Descriptive Geometry, Applicable as a first book, by J. F. 

Heather, M.A. ....*...•. u. 

88. ■ — - — Atlas of Plates, to illustrate the above . la. 

89. Applied to Architecture (text), by J. F. 

Heather, M.A. is, 

90. ' ■ Atlas of Plates illustrative (drawing- 

book), oblong 4to, by J. F. Heather, M.A is, 

91. ■ — Applied to Civil Engineering (text), by 

J. F. Heather, M.A 7 . . 1*. 

92. -_-—-——-—-—- ■ Atlas of Plates illustrative (drawing- 

book), oblong 4to, by J. F. Heather, M.A la. 

93. — Applied to Mechanical Engineering 

(text), by J. F. Heather, M.A is. 

94. Atlas of Plates illustrative (drawing- 
book), oblong 4to, by J. F. Heather, M.A la. 

95* ■ Treatise on Harbours and Coast Engineering, by Thomas 

Stevenson, C.E., with Illustrations la. 

96. ■ Ditto, the Continuation of the same subject, vol. ii. . . . is. 

97, Treatise on Mill and Factory Architecture, by T. Fair- 

bairn, C.E., with Illustrations ...... K. 

98. - Ditto, the Continuation of the same subject, vol. ii. . . l«. 

99, — ■ Treatise on the Construction of Agricultural Build- 

ings, of every description, by G. H. Andrews, Agricultural 

Engineer is. 

100. on Motive Powers, and the Machinery or thb 

Steading, by G. H. Andrews, Agricultural Engineer . . is. 
101. on Agricultural Field Implements, by G. H. 

Andrews, Agricultural Engineer . . , « % Uu y 
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72 dugdale's monasticon anglicanum. 

176. 

In 1 vol. demy 12mo, with several wood-cuts, 564 pages in double columns; 
price in green cloth boards and lettered 5*., or in half morocco 6*. 

RUDIMENTARY DICTIONARY OF TERMS, 

used in Civil and Naval Architecture, Building and Construction, Early and 
Ecclesiastical Art, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Fine Art, Mining, 
Surveying, &c. ; to which are added Explanatory Observations on numerous 
subjects connected with Practical Art and Science. 

177. 

In 8 vols, folio, very neatly half-bound in morocco, price £ 27. 

JBujy&aU'g i^onasftuon anglicanum* 

A HISTORY OP 

THE ABBEYS AND OTHER MONASTERIES, HOSPITALS, FRIARIES, 

AND CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES; 

AND ALL SUCH SCOTCH, IRISH, AND FRENCH MONASTERIES 

AS WERE IN ANY MANNER CONNECTED WITH THE 

RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN ENGLAND; 

WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS. 

(Efo0 ©urrtrrdr anfc JpCftw tomtiful (Pnjjrafotnfltf. 

In the absence of the original Charters, Leiger-books, Rolls, and other 
Documents which have been lost or destroyed since the publication of the 
Monasticon Anglicanum of Sir William Dugdale, and which are given in that 
imperishable work, the Monasticon itself is admitted in all Courts of Law as 
evidence on disputed points of ownership. By giving these important docu- 
ments in full, by recording where such as still exist are deposited, and by 
placing them in the most lucid order, the editors of the new edition have 
rendered a service to the landed interest, which is universally acknowledged ; 
and by their industry and zeal, the work has been enriched with numerous 
and valuable additions. The very copious Index, elaborately compiled by 
Mr. Richard Taylor, Author of the ' Index Monasticus of the Diocese of 
Norwich,' will of itself prove the value of the work, as, independent of the 
religious houses themselves, there is scarcely a single parish in England and 
Wales which will not be found in the pages of the improved Monasticon. 

By the legal profession on all points where questions arise as to the suc- 
cession to real property, the disputes respecting advowsons, small or great 
tithes, the rights to fisheries and other privileges, which were formerly con- 
ferred upon the religious houses of the middle ages, the pages of Dodsworth 
and Dugdale, the laborious compilers of the first and second volumes of the 
• Monasticon,' Sir Thomas Herbert and Anthony a Wood, the compilers of 
the third volume of the original edition, have been consulted ; and, indeed, 
there is scarcely any reported case in which the work is not mentioned. 

To the clergy the work possesses an interest not only of antiquarian and 
historical character, but one which has a more solid claim to their notice. 
There is scarcely a single parish, as already stated, which is not mentioned in 
the work, and by its means they are frequently enabled to settle, without 
employing the costly machinery of the law, questions which arise respecting 
the property of the church, the boundaries of parishes, and the extra-parochial 
dfrtri cts of their livings. 
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